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BRIEF HISTORIES OF TROPICAL 


DIVISION MANAGERS 
No, 2 


RicHarp H. Goopeti 
General Manager Tela Railroad Company and Truxillo Railroad Company 


September 16, 1870, born in New York City. 

November, 1891, went to Nicaragua from Missouri. 

1891-1893—Timekeeper, Mosquito Plantation. 

1893-1895—Operated own banana farm and worked few months as 
stevedore loading banana ships. 

1895-1896—Bookkeeping and land surveying. 

1896-1906—Mercantile business, Bluefields, Nicaragua. 

1907-1910—Manager, Bluefields Steamship Company, Bluefields. 

1910-1913—Manager, Suriname Division, United Fruit Company. 

1913-1915—Manager, Cortes Division, United Fruit Company. 

1915-1921—Manager, Truxillo Railroad Company. 

1915-1925—Manager, Tela Railroad Company, : 

1925- —General Manager, Tela Railroad Company and Truxillo 
Railroad Company. 


Mr. Goodell has distinguished himself in the way of economical oper- 
ation. He’is able to make a budget and keep inside it. Also he can 
keep others inside a budget which he makes. We are all glad for his 
own sake that he doesn’t drive a motor car in the United States. 
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The Dancer 


March—she is a slattern, blowsy, big and bold, 
Crouching o’er the embers, blowing hot and cold, 
Litter in the corners, shutters on the swing, 
Noisy, scolding, shrewish, good-for-nothing thing. 


April is a dancer, strewing daffodils, 

Yellow on the hilltops, golden by the rills, 
Tinkling silver raindrops everywhere she goes: 
April is a dancer with bells upon her toes. 


—MINNA IRVING 
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A TRIP ACROSS GUATEMALA 


By J. K. Simms, Tela, Honduras 
CHAPTER II 


SALVADOR—LAND OF VOLCANOES 


Santa Ana (pronounced by the vil- 
lage patriarchs Santana) was our ulti- 
mate destination the day we left 
Guatemala City by automobile. It lay 
placidly beneath an encrustation of 
dust as we stormed through its cob- 
blestoned main drag about three 
o’clock in the afternoon and it had 
all the earmarks of your usual one- 
horse town. And it was nothing else, 
—one horse! 

In view of our late arrival and by 
virtue of our proposed departure the 
following morning, we climbed wearily 
out of the car and made up our minds 
to take in the village while the time 
was ripe. Bolstered up, then, by sev- 
eral tall glasses of an amber-colored 
ambrosia tinkling with ice, we set out 
from the élite hostelry where we were 
registered. 

Our course brought us first to the 
center of the town and the inevitable 
“plaza.” Around it were grouped the 
principal church, the National Thea- 
tre, the more important stores and the 
Government buildings. The church 
was a beautiful Gothic structure, by 


far the most attractive of any we had 
previously seen, but, following the 
usual trend, it was in the throes of 
endless repairs. 

The National Theatre was an im- 
mense pile, built of stone and cover- 
ing almost the entire block. We 
learned that it had been closed for 
some time and although we made 
every effort, even enlisting the sup- 
port of several venerable selectmen in 
an attempt to jimmy the massive 
doors, we were unable to inspect the 
interior which we had been told was 
very elaborate indeed. The thought of 
filling such a vast auditorium from 
the population of such a small town 
occurred to us as unique and we de- 
cided that the good forefathers of the 
hamlet must have been under the in- 
fluence of something rather potent 
when they recommended the appro- 
priation for this work. 

The stores and. Government build- 
ings were more or less the same as 
those found in any of the towns 
similar to Santa Ana and we spent 
but little time on them. The balance 
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of the time before dinner we utilized 
in just wandering around the town 
and then we returned to the hotel. 

The usual Saturday night band con- 
cert was in full swing when we re- 
turned to the Plaza that evening, and 
after enjoying a few selections we ag 
cided to call it a day and turned 1 
We were called early, snate bode a 
hasty breakfast and hurried to the 
station to board the train for San Sal- 
vador. 

As we rode along in the early morn- 
ing we saw many coffee plantations 
and “‘beneficios.” The country through 
which we were traveling is famed for 
its coffee and much of the section is 
devoted entirely to its production, The 
soil is rich in volcanic ash which is 
said to be especially beneficial to the 
growth of the trees. We began to ap- 
preciate the natural wealth of the 
country andcould understand at last 
how it might be possible for a town 
like Santa Ana to amass sufficient 
municipal wealth to enable the whim- 
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sical leading citizens to build such an 
immense monument as their National 
Theatre. 

On all sides were to be seen vol- 
canoes and cones of varying sizes ; this 
was truly a land of: volcanoes. Our 
route lay along the ridges at an eleva- 
tion of about two thousand feet and 
the wonderful scenery was varied and 
extensive. 

About half-way between Santa Ana 
and San Salvador our train stopped 
at the junction known as Sitio del 
Nino. At this point the railroad 
branches off to the southeast and runs 
down to the coast town of Acajutla. 
Tt was here that we learned that the 
locomotives on this railroad used wood 
as fuel. We were later told that it 
was a common occurrence for the 
train to stop near a patch of woodland 


-and all hands were required to pile 


out and replenish ae supply of wood. 
We met with no such hard luck, how- 
ever, and were soon again on our way 
to the city. 
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A short time later our train crossed this plateau, was magnificent and in- 
an old lava flow some two kilometers _ spiring. fi 

in width, mute evidence of the nature We spent a pleasant afternoon in 
of the country we were traversing. exploring the town and waterfront at 
The country for miles around showed [a Libertad, which is an open port, 
the effects of this eruption and was making it necessary for ships to 


barren and desolate. anchor a mile or more off shore. Our 

As we neared the city a gradual return was accomplished in record 
improvement was noticeable and bar- time and the manner in which our 
ren and semi-desert country gave way chauffeur dodged between and around 
to the green of the coffee plantations the many wagons and oxcarts was a 
which surround San Salvador. little rich for our blood. All along 

A five-hour journey, during which the road were many coffee “fincas” 
time we covered about eighty kilo- both large and small. The large acre- 
meters, brought us to the city. Arrived age given over to this product conveys 
at our destination, we drove to the the impression that coffee must be the 
Hotel Astoria where we stayed while mainstay of the country. 


in San Salvador. After dinner we again strolled over 

After an excellent lunch we hired to the Plaza‘ to make the usual ap- 
a car for the drive down to the coast. praisement of the “villagers.” Here 
The car and the road were strictly we found another band concert in 
first-class in every respect and we en- progress and many people promenad- 
joyed the trip immensely. About ten ing in the approved manner. On all 
kilometers from La Libertad, our sides we saw beautiful women taste- 
destination and the port of entry for fully dressed and prosperous-looking 
the capital, we dropped down from the men. The better class are well edu- 
high plateau to the coast. The view cated, receiving their schooling either 
of the blue Pacific, two thousand feet in Europe or the States. The concert 
below, just before we descended from was very entertaining and the study 


Refueling locomotive at Sitio Del Nifio, Salvador 
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of the people extremely interesting. 
The following morning we went for 
our usual prowl about the city and 
again found many objects of interest. 
The Government building called the 
Palacio Nacional, facing one side of 
the Plaza de Armas, made a magnifi- 
cent appearance from the street but 
was rather disappointing on the inside. 
It was the usual type,—a large, two- 
story quadrangular affair built around 
a central patio. It was constructed 
of brick with a facing of cut stone. 
The inside walls were also of brick 
with a plaster covering but they 
were in a bad condition. Almost 
all of the government offices are lo- 
cated in this building and it was here 
that we had our passports viséd for 
Honduras. 


Entrance 
to the 
Palacio 

Nacional, 

San Salvador 


Waterfront 
at La Libertad, 
Salvador 


Numerous other buildings, both gov- 
ernment and municipal, are located 
on and near the Plaza. These include 
the Treasury, the Postal and Tele- 
graph and National University build- 
ings. 

"A few blocks from the Plaza we 
found the National Theatre. It re- 
sembled in many ways the one we had 
seen in Santa Ana and it, too, was 
closed when we were there. 

The street railway system here, as 
in Guatemala City, uses mules for mo- 
tive power. The wide gauge tracks 
were in evidence everywhere and the 
dilapidated, mule-drawn cars clatter- 
ing through the streets afforded us 
considerable amusement. 

After lunch we drove around the 
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city and out to a park called the 
“Finca Modela.” This is evidently a 
combination botanical garden and goy- 
ernment experiment station and 
proved very interesting. Passing 
through the Park we drove along the 
banks of a small stream which we im- 
mediately called “Laundry Creek,” for 
it is the seat of operations for the 
majority of the washerwomen of the 
city. Many pulchritudinous damsels 
engaged in the business of washing 
clothes hold forth here in varying de- 
grees of dishabille. 

We crossed the creek at the end of 
the valley and then climbed a steep 
hill from which we obtained a won- 
derful view of the city and the Vol- 
cano of San Salvador. Far away to 
the southwest we could see beautiful 
Lake Ilopango sparkling in the sun- 
light. 

Evidence of the progressive nature 
of the people was to be seen every- 
where. Good roads, paved streets and 
a modern sewerage system for San 
Salvador are under construction. One 
item lacking, however, which we par- 
ticularly noticed, was hotel facilities. 
The hotels are all housed in old struc- 
tures and are without modern con- 
veniences, 

The market was conducted in an 
orderly manner but the variety and 
picturesque qualities of the one in 
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Volcano at San Salvador 


Guatemala City were missing. 

Our stay in the city was all too short 
and we finally entrained for the long 
trip down the coast to La Union feel- 
ing loath indeed to leave the capital. 
A short distance from the city we 
wound around the rim of Lake Ilo- 
pango, set like a jewel in the crater of 
an extinct volcano. This lake is the 
favorite resort of the people of San 
Salvador and is connected with the 
city by an excellent highway After 
paralleling the coast for more than 
forty miles we began the descent into 
the valley of the Lempa River. 

Our train stopping at a way sta- 
tion at the edge of the slope afforded 
us an opportunity to view this im- 
mense valley with the river twisting 
and turning down the coast and finally 
emptying into the waters of the 


Far away to the southwest we could 
see beautiful Lake Ilopango spark- 
ling in the sunlight 
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Lempa River Bridge at San Marcos 


Pacific. We crossed the Lempa at San 
Marcos on what we understood to be 
the longest bridge in Central America. 

Even down here in the lowlands 
there were any number of volcanoes to 
be seen. 

Shortly before reaching the town 
of San Miguel we crossed another old 
lava flow from the volcano of the 
same name, This particular flow is 
said to be over four hundred years 
old and covers an immense area. On 
the left, as we passed through the 
center of the flow, and comparatively 
close to the track, we saw a white 
figure standing at the rim of a crater. 
Being rather curious as to its history, 
we made inquiries and heard the fol- 
lowing legend: 

During the latter part of the Seven- 
teenth Century there occurred an 
eruption which threatened the town. 
The people, in terror of the lava, called 
upon the Virgin Mary, in the form of 
a beautiful marble statue, to save 
them. A few scoffers among them, 
however, caused her to ignore their 
plea. Finally, the entire population 
united in supplication and behold— 


the flow stopped. Whereupon, the 
grateful people moved the statue to 
the very edge of the crater at the point 
where the flow had stopped. We had 
expected the legend to end here ex- 
plaining, as it did, the figure we had 


Volcano of San Miguel 
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seen, but the story continued. There 
came a later eruption and the ter- 
rified villagers rushed from their 
homes to again supplicate their beloved 
Virgin to deliver them once more from 
the lava. Their fears were apparently 
groundless, for the lava flowed to the 
very feet of the Virgin and stopped! 

The long day was coming to a close 
as we left San Miguel and our smoky 
little train wound its way down the 
broad valley gradually nearing its des- 
tination. A short distance from La 
Union we climbed over a small range 
of coast hills and then dropped down 
to the coastal plain. A few moments 
later we came to a stop at the end of 
the line. 

We were met by the usual mob of 
luggage carriers with the addition of a 
number of representatives of the many 
transportation companies which oper- 
ate launches between El Salvador and 
Honduras on the Gulf of Fonseca. 

After negotiating with one of them 
for passage the next day we proceeded 
to the Hotel Italia. Tired and sleepy 
from the long day’s journey, we lost 
no time in retiring. 

Our launch was to leave at eight so 
we rose early and concluded our ar- 
rangements for the trip across the 
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If you have some scraps of news, 
Send them in; 

Or some jokes that will amuse, 
Send ‘them in; 

Some banana stories true, 

Or the use for them that’s new, 

We depend on each of you, 
Send them in. 

It’s not so much the style, 

If the scraps are worth the while, 

They may help to cause a smile, 
Send them in. 


Gulf. We were met at the dock by the 
genial agent of the transportation com- 
pany who informed us that it would be 
impossible for us to leave that day. 
Naturally, we inquired the reason for 
the delay, and were told that the Com- 
mandante had decided to use that boat, 
as it was the finest in those waters, in 
receiving the ship from the south 
which was due that afternoon. We 
expressed sympathy to him but stated 
that we would have to engage passage 
on another boat. This, he said, would 
also be impossible, as the Command- 
ante, in fairness to him, had given 
orders that no boats were to leave the 
port until his return. We argued, 
pleaded and threatened and finally pre- 
vailed upon the agent to persuade the 
General to use some other boat. This 
was ultimately accomplished and some 
two hours later we went out on the 
dock to get aboard. Several attempts 
to start the engine failed miserably 
and we despaired of ever leaving La 
Union. Persistence finally won out, 
however, and with a last look at old 
San Miguel, plainly visible in the dis- 
tance, we settled down for the trip to 
old Honduras across the island-strewn 
Gulf of Fonseca, 
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MEDICO 


By J. C. RocErson, S.S. San Blas 


In an age when the poet’s aerie in 
the proverbial slum garret commands 
a view of more aerials than chimney 
pots,—when once quiet streets resound 
to the throaty blare of the loud-speak- 
er,—when every corner store, from the 
ubiquitous “five and ten” to the select 
haberdashery, seems to handle some 
form of radio equipment—when Ha- 
waiian newspapers print photographs 
“radioed” from far-off New York but 
a few hours previous to publication, 
we are apt to forget that radio’s great- 
est boon to mankind lies in its value in 
safeguarding life at sea. 

It is only when we pick up the 
morning paper (perhaps after per- 
forming the vigorous “setting-up” ex- 
ercises broadcast by the local station) 
and read of yet another instance when 
wireless has summoned aid to a sink- 
ing vessel, that we remember this fact. 

We may spend a few moments pon- 
dering upon it, but rarely do any of us 
realize that the safety factor in the 
seafarer’s life is not only increased in 
his relation to the ship’s complement, 
as the unit to the whole, in event of 
disaster to the vessel, but increased, 
too, in his own particular case as an 
individual facing the every-day ills 


which encompass us all in any walk of 
life. 

Tramp steamships, which represent 
the bulk of the world’s merchant ma- 
rine, carry no ship doctors. Interna- 
tional legislation calls for provision of 
certain medicines and first-aid appli- 
ances to be carried by all vessels, and 
the masters of all ships are required to 
possess a knowledge of first-aid treat- 
ment, but it can be easily understood 
that only simple cases of injury or 
sickness can be treated with any de- 
gree of success. 

Prior to the advent of radio, a se- 
rious case of sickness aboard ship 
meant the diversion of the vessel to the 
nearest port where the patient could be 
placed in the care of a competent phy- 
sician. In extreme cases of injury, 
when the skill of a surgeon was need- 
ed, the patient usually died before port 
could be reached. The master might 
direct his ship’s course into the passen- 
ger vessel traffic routes, where he 
could hope to transfer the patient 
aboard a vessel carrying a doctor, but 
his success in doing so, without any 
means of ascertaining the where- 
abouts of such vessels, would be purely 
a matter of chance. 
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Wireless has completely revolution- 
ized this. By the dispatch of a “Med- 
ico” message, stating the symptoms of 
injuries of the patient, to any vessel 
carrying a doctor, or to any coast sta- 
tion cooperating with a shore hospital, 
prompt advice as to treatment can be 
obtained. If the patient’s case is too 
serious for treatment by other than a 
skilled physician, or if a surgeon is 
needed to perform an operation, ar- 
rangements can be made to transfer 
the patient at sea, or to expedite his 
landing at the nearest port. 

Through the chain of shore and ship 
radio stations of the Tropical Radio 
Telegraph Company, cooperating with 
their modern hospitals ashore and the 
medical services aboard their steam- 
ships, the United Fruit Company pro- 
vides the personnel of vessels of all 
nationalities with the finest radio-med- 
ical service in the world. Not only is 
this service open to vessels without a 
doctor on board, but to passenger 
ships, also, enabling the doctors aboard 
to hold consultations with the physi- 
cians in the United Fruit Company’s 
hospitals in the Southern Divisions, or 
with the doctors aboard the Company’s 
own steamships. 

No charge is made for either medi- 
cal advice or for radio transmission of 
messages, and traffic of this order is 
given priority over all other with the 
single exception of S. O. S. working. 

To the employes of the United Fruit 
Company it is not only a reason for 
pride in the organization to realize that 
this company is the pioneer in this hu- 
mane service to seafarers, but an addi- 
tional proof that the Company puts 
forth every conceivable effort to care 
for each individual in its service. 

It is not the writer’s intention to di- 
late on such a widely known fact, but 
perhaps an instance of radio-medical 
work, handled on one of the Compa- 


ny’s vessels, may prove interesting as 
an illustration. 

In the summer of 1924, shortly after 
leaving Preston, Cuba, the captain of 
the vessel on which the writer was 
serving was taken seriously ill. A 
“Medico” describing his symptoms 
was immediately despatched to the 
Boston radio station, and communica- 
tion was also entered into with the 
surgeon aboard a nearby vessel. The 
captain’s illness was correctly diag- 
nosed as appendicitis. Within the fol- 
lowing twelve hours orders were re- 
ceived from Boston to direct the ves- 
sel’s course into a track which would 
assure the captain of speedy transfer 
to one of the Company’s passenger 
vessels, should his condition become 
so serious as to warrant an immediate 
operation. 

From the time of the despatch of the 
first “Medico” until the ship’s arrival 
in port, bulletins were forwarded twice 
daily to Dr. Crawford, in Boston, and 
regular advice as to treatment was re- 
ceived from him. Arrangements were 
made by this Company with the 
United States Immigration and Health 
officials to allow the vessel to pass 
straight through quarantine, thereby 
avoiding the usual delay attendant 
upon entering a United States port, 
when arriving from a foreign country. 
An ambulance was in readiness at 
Long Wharf and the captain was 
transferred thereto immediately the 
ship docked. 

Since that occasion the writer has 
had the opportunity of witnessing two 
further instances of a similar nature 
and, in both cases, it was clearly 
demonstrated that the United Fruit 
Company regards the welfare of its 
employes above any of its own com- 
mercial interests. 
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First impressions of Cuba are 
bound to be favorable to a young man 
from the States, especially if that 
young man has a natural aversion to 
long, cold winters, and when three 
years ago I sailed in to Nipe Bay on 
the good ship Macabi I realized that 
here was the land of perpetual sum- 
mer, where Jack Frost would never 
find me unless he sneaked down in a 
refrigerator car. 

I gazed admiringly at the tall palms 
and the waving fields of sugar cane 
stretching into the distance. A range 
of high mountains lent the finishing 
touch to the pleasant scene and I was 
mildly surprised to come across moun- 
tains in Cuba which I had supposed 
to be a low, flat country. The town 
of Preston sprang into view and in 
short order the boat was docked and 
soon after I ate my first meal in a 
foreign land. 

However, not being bound for the 
Preston Division, the next morning I 
was whisked away over the Company 
railroad to the Banes Division which 
was to be my home. Mixed sensa- 
tions assailed me as I stepped from 
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IMPRESSIONS FORMED IN CUBA 


By Grorce L. HAINES 


the railway gasoline motor car at 
Banes. How would the people already 
working here impress me, and, like- 
wise, how would I impress them? 
Would I measure up to the job for 
which I had been sent down? Would 
my promotion be rapid or had I taken 
a step towards obscurity? All these 
thoughts and surface impressions 
flashed through my mind as I walked 
from the station to my living quarters. 
I have now reached the point where 
some of them have been partly and 
others fully answered. I have worked 
in Cuba long enough to realize that it 
is an ideal place for a young man who 
wants to train himself thoroughly for 
a business career. 

It was to fill the position of stenog- 
rapher and typist that I first went to 
Cuba. Knowing that one essential of 
a possible executive position later on 
in life must be the ability to write good 
letters, in taking a job of this kind I 
figured on learning at the source 
through taking dictation a few things 
about the art. I planned to absorb 
whatever my employer had to offer in 
the way of clear thinking and in the 
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manner of handling administrative 
problems through his letters to the 
home office of the Company. 

One thing that is surely needed in 
using the Tropics for a business train- 
ing ground is the will to succeed. 
There are many pleasures that must 
be left behind in the States and a 
quieter life to lead in the new abode 
which tends to make the road to the 
distant goal rather trying now and 
then. At times a fellow grows down- 
cast when he thinks of the folks back 
home; at times he may even contract 
a terrible grouch and again at times he 
may be on the verge of bolting for a 
boat to the U. S. A.; but he must 
make himself realize that the ability 
to stick it out will net him more in the 
long run than if he yielded suddenly 
to the inclination to hot-foot it back to 
home pastures where the grass may be 
greener but where Old Man Experi- 
ence will not give him the hard but 
beneficial tussle he gets when he is out 
on his own in the world. I know of 
no more inspiring message nor clearer 
statement as to the best course to pur- 
sue than is contained in the words of 
advice on the back of the Company’s 
standard letter of employment form. 

The real training for one executive 
position, that of Division Accountant, 
comes in learning the office work from 
A to Z but it is the sort of proposi- 
tion that takes time and requires con- 
stant plugging away at routine and 
detail work. Take, for example, the 
procedure gone through every month 
in the Accounting Department. 
Vouchers are prepared and posted ; 
payrolls are checked and paid; state- 
ments are made up and typed; prob- 
lems arise and are solved and all these 
culminate in the monthly reports. A 
trained outfit is able to accomplish all 
this with neatness and dispatch. One 
becomes an integral part of such a 


trained outfit only through time and 
determined application to the job at 
hand. It matters not the relative im- 
portance of the task. With each new 
job tackled and surmounted in the 
office comes an increasing respect for 
the man at the head who has arrived 
where he is today only after having 
successfully gone through the very 
same thing. That should be an in- 
spiration for each individual and an 
incentive for added effort. 

Whether a fellow wants the neces- 
sary training to the extent that he is 
willing to give up idle pastimes, do 
without imagined necessary luxuries 
and work hard at what is given him to 
do, depends entirely upon himself and 
nobody else. If he is not prepared to 
go “through the mill” he is wasting the 
Company’s time as well as his own. 
The opportunity, however, is there and 
the reward great for those who grasp 
it. 

Living and working here in Banes 
has given the writer more or less of 
an insight into the workings of a tem- 
perament very different from his own. 
The average Cuban is a happy indi- 
vidual with industry, intelligence and 
love of freedom developed to such an 
extent that he is today the citizen of a 
full-grown republic. He is easy to get 
along with and is exceedingly charm- 
ing and hospitable to his guests. Being 
of a Latin temperament, he, naturally, 
has a fiery disposition and this, coupled 
with the fact that he has a beautiful 
and expressive language at his com 
mand, makes him an interesting con- 
versationalist. 

An interesting fact is that a fellow 
may become better acquainted with his 
own countrymen from sections of the 
States he has not had the opportunity 
to visit through meeting them here in 
Cuba. He forms, too, acquaintance- 
ships and ofttimes friendships with 
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people hailing from England, Ger- 
many, Spain, Mexico and Jamaica, a 
fairly cosmopolitan group. He is 
bound to derive from such association 
great benefit through a broadening of 
his mental horizon and the promotion 
of a tolerant and understanding atti- 
tude towards those of other countries 
and peoples; and they are all very apt 
to be found good scouts in every sense 
of the word if enough interest is taken 
in them to form their acquaintance. 

One of the greatest impressions that 
can hit a fellow when he works for a 
corporation of the size and magnitude 
of the United Fruit Company is the 
realization of the enormous service it 
performs in supplying with what it de- 
mands a market which is world-wide. 
The manifold activities which make 
this service possible are truly breath- 
taking in their scope. From dense 
jungles arise cultivated acres; from 
isolated seaport towns gleaming rails 
spring out into the back country and 
as the result of it all there pour forth 
into northern lands from the holds of 
mighty steamers the fruits of tropical 
lands. 

The Spanish Main is made a 
pleasure ground for tourists. Govern- 
ments are benefited and waste lands 
made valuable. Medical men advance 
to the conquest of fever-ridden dis- 
tricts and builders erect whole towns in 
order that the work may go on. What 
romance runs through it all! Once one 
realizes the greatness, the firmness, the 
usefulness of the entire structure, that 
minute does he begin to take pride in 
the fact that he is a part of it. 


CENTRAL “BOSTON” 


Production 1926 Crop 228,950. 
Production Month of Feb. 94,970. 


HOW IT GOT AROUND 


Says Mickey Towell to Charlie Glenn, 
I hope you heard the news 

About what happened down in Port 
Limon; 

I don’t know much about it but I 
heard from George McBride 
That Craddock told McLaren and 

Willie John— 
Burmeister and Livingston heard the 
same from old man Holmes, 
Ritchie and Jerry Baxter told Mc- 
Lean— 

’Twas said that Card and Mathers had 
been talking to Dalzell 

Who informed them that McDonald 
thought it mean; 

Whidden said to Barratt, I am sure 
that Grant and Spears 

Must know the story from the start to 
end, 

Because Bauer and Captain Robbins 
met Hansen and Magann, 

Who said that Scott had told it to a 
friend ; 

Fagen had heard the story from Lar- 
sen on the dock, 

When he and Jackson met down in 
Belize ; 

And Minister told Spencer on his last 
trip to New York 

And Tom Smith told Birks to set his 
mind at ease ; 

Davison and Irvine know a guy in 
Bocas town 

Who wrote them that DuChane had 
all the news, 

O'Neill and Captain Ellison went 
down and asked McRae 

And all three were very positive in 
their views; 

To be sure and get the low down on 
the whole dingbusted tale, 

Rose and Walker sent inquiries to 
Limon 

And Thompson told McClellan that 
Sorensen said ’twas true 

That ‘Housis’ overcarried twenty 
ton.—Anon. 
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ON MULES 


By Leicu B. Stacey (One of Them), Puerto Castilla 


The lowly mule is to Honduras 
what the Ford is to the States, so 
when four of us decided to take a 
“pasear” on Sunday, the first thing to 
do was to get us some mules. Thanks 
to the generosity of Messrs. Davis, 
Harris and Marr, of the Live Stock 
Department, we were able to obtain 
mounts and saddles. Our genial stew- 
ard, Mr. Sims, furnished the grub. 

We had first to take a short trip by 
train to reach Jerico, the Company’s 
ranch, where we were to get our mules. 
Arrived there, we saddled up and left 
the ranch riding along the railroad 
tracks. Before reaching the begin- 
ning of the trail we planned to follow 
we met the passenger train. It was 
then that a couple of our mules, living 
up to their reputation for stubborn- 
ness, refused to leave the track. We 
flagged the train to a stop amid howls 
of glee from the train crew and the 
passengers at our effort to get our 
mounts to steer. Finally, after consid- 
erable “persuasion,” we cleared the 
track. We soon reached the trail and 
followed it until we came out to the 
beach along the Bay. About six miles 
across a sheet of beautiful, dark blue 
water we could see the roofs and 
towers of Puerto Castilla. From the 


distance it looked like a fairy city 
nestled among the palm trees behind 
the long line of white surf and sandy 
beach. 

It was easy going in the fine packed 
sand along the edge of the surf and 
we made good time. We skirted the 
edge of Truxillo, an old Spanish town 
on the top of a hill and Cristales, a 
Carib Indian village built mostly of 
manaca thatched adobe huts. 

Beyond the village an impromptu 
race was started, which ended when 
one of the mules stumbled and its ri- 
der did a “Prince of Wales” over the 
mule’s ears. From then on we alter- 
nated between the beach and the “Ca- 
mina Real” or royal road, which close- 
ly follows the shore line. This road is 
little more ‘than a trail but it makes a 
delightful bridle path, winding along 
at the foot of high, jungle-covered 
mountains, as blue as the sky in the 
distance. The trees on each side of 
the trail meet overhead to form a con- 
tinuous archway. We rode by giant 
cacti, and fragrant lotus trees in full 
bloom, with everywhere multi-colored 
birds, butterflies and flowers. Here 
and there we would come across a na- 
tive’s hacienda atop a knoll, distin- 
guished by its red-tiled roof, squalling 
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children and barking dogs. 

At several places along the trail we 
had to ford small rivers. At some of 
them we saw women washing clothes 
in the stream, using a stone from the 
river bed for a scrub-board. We also 
saw men and women in swimming; 
most of them wore their clothes in 
the water as this served the double 
purpose of washing their clothes and 
themselves at the same time. 

After about three hours of riding 
leisurely we reached Santa Fe, our ob- 
jective, and as none of us were expe- 
rienced “banana cowboys” we were 
glad to stop to rest. 

Santa Fe is a good-sized Carib 
Indian village of over a thousand peo- 
ple. Their houses, arranged in well- 
ordered streets, varied all the way 
from manaca palm-thatched, adobe 
huts to stucco-built walls and corru- 
gated iron roofs, But they all had one 
thing in common—Mother Earth for 
their floors. They are a clean race of 
people and everything looked tidy 
and neat; even the ground around the 
houses had been swept clear of trash. 
The interior of the houses is very 
plain. A big hole in the wall serves 
for a door and a little one for a win- 
dow and also as a vent for smoke 
from the cooking fire in one corner. 
There may be a chair or two, 
a plain home-made table and a 
hammock for furniture, and a few 
cooking pots, pans and dishes are 
also to be seen. Some of the platters 
and bowls are made from gourds or 
are carved out of a chunk of mahog- 
any. In one corner will be leaning a 
long cylinder of plaited rushes in 
which is baked the “‘casava” bread. 
This bread is made with ucre and 
water mixed on a huge round mat 
about four feet in diameter which 
serves as a bread board. 

The batter is forced into these long 
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rush tubes and baked over a slow fire 
all day. When done it looks like a 
petrified white snake and tastes like 
hard tack. Against another wall you 
will see a rock-studded board used for 
shredding coconuts. Perhaps there 
will also be a mortar of smooth stone 
in which corn is ground. Overhead on 
the supporting rafters are stowed a 
spare mast or two and the sails for 
the “cayugas” or dugout canoes which 
the Indians use in fishing or traveling. 
A few fish and some ears of corn will 
be hanging up to dry. There are ale 
ways a few oranges around and out- 
side the door will be a pile of coco- 
nuts awaiting consumption or sale by 
the owner. 

‘Another thing that each house will 
have, and the one in which we were 
most: interested, is the “purone”, an 
earthen water cooler fashioned from 
red clay. It keeps the water as cool 
as when drawn from the river. We 
each had a refreshing drink and then 
proceeded to photograph the town. 

But a snapshot could never do jus- 
tice to the multi-colored dresses and 
bandannas or the various shades of 
chocolate of the naked children. The 
innumerably patched clothes of the 
men would put a Scotch plaid to 
shame, They were all as delighted as 
children to have their pictures taken. 

A man named Tiburone, who spoke 
good English, showed us all over the 
town. The chief points of interest 
were an old church, a school and a 
courthouse. The people everywhere 
gave us a friendly welcome. No 
doubt we were as much of a curiosity 
to them as they were to us. 

The next thing in order was to eat 
our lunch. We found a cool shady 
coconut grove beside the edge of the 
Bay and pitched into the sandwiches, 
topping them off with some delicious 
oranges picked nearby. We tried in- 
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effectually to shoot down a couple of 
coconuts with a .38, but finally re- 
sorted to throwing sticks as a surer 
method of getting some milk. After a 
rest we started for home. The ride 
back was uneventful except when re- 
crossing several small streams when it 
was necessary to hold our feet high 
and wide apart to keep them dry. At 
no place did the mules have to swim 
but a slip would have meant a good 
ducking. 

As we approached Cristales, the 
Carib village we had passed earlier in 
the day, we heard the beating of 
drums, announcing a dance in prog- 
ress. The dancers were arranged in 
a hollow circle, all facing the center. 
The dance seemed to consist of a series 
of bows and scrapings accompanied by 
a continuous shuffle at about waltz 
time. It resembled an old-fashioned 
“square dance” as much as anything. 

Leaving Cristales we followed a 
stone-paved road, as old as the Span- 
ish Conquest, leading into the town of 


Truxillo. It’s a sleepy little town of 
whitewashed adobe walls and red-tiled 
roofs. Once the capital of Honduras 
and famous as being the landing-place 
of Columbus on his second voyage, 
today this town belies its history of 
bloody revolutions and pirate raids. 
We were able to tie our mules to an 
electric light pole, cross a cement side- 
walk into a fairly up-to-date ice cream 
parlor and get some real good ice 
cream for “dos reales’”—twelve cents. 
Across the street from us was a group 
of boys playing marbles under the 
shadows of a Sixteenth Century 
church, and in a vacant lot nearby 
were their older brothers playing a 
game of baseball with just as much 
skill and excitement as their American 
cousins show. 

Finishing our refreshments we 
meandered around the town and then 
took the trail again. An hour’s ride 
brought us back to the ranch, lame and 
tired, but satisfied that the trip was 
worth it. 


SWAN ISLAND HO! 


To feel the cooling breeze that blows, and soothes my tired frame, 
The whistling wind, that in my repose, caresses me, 
Far from this earth’s madness and its blame 
And think sweet thoughts, untroubled, by the sea. 


While I lie, half in slunber, ’neath the sky 
And let my thoughts seek new worlds ’mid the stars 
And of this weary earth hear not a sigh, 
And set my mind awander—free of bars. 


My flesh caressed and yet my soul set free, 
All sense and sound conspiring to the spell, 

And lull me soft to sleep to the murmur of the sea, 
And there in sweetest happiness would I dwell. 


These and pleasure sweeter could I enjoy a while 
Were but my home that distant tropic isle. 


—Submitted by M. Clerc, Second Radio Operator S. S. Parismino. 
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OLD-TIMER TALKS 


Patience in a Familiar Field 


By Harpy J. Beucnor, Tela 


In forwarding this article Mr. Beuchot sug 
with the idea that in future we 
So now, Old-Timers, get busy and reminisce. 


“Old-Timer Talks” 


and reminiscences. 


About twenty-five farm men, 
young and old, some transients and 
some regular boarders, were gath- 
ered at mess in the District Super- 
intendency Dining Hall. Four of 
the participants who came into the 
room together sat at one end of the 
table and were engaged in a heated 
conversation over certain changes, 
and particularly one, in the organi- 
Pret O ts OL ie! tls ies a ec0 9 cae District. 
Heesa Plower, Farm Overseer, a 
young man of promising ability as 
farm administrator, the most ex- 
cited member of this group, de- 
pressed in mood, was emphatic in 
his talk with his three friends: 
“After all I have done to help in 
the start and advancement of the 
District, after the many blows 1 
have struck for the Chief—not one 
against him—when set-backs looked 
certain, my reward is the disap- 
pointment of seeing an outsider get 
the promotion.” Prior to his being 
made Overseer of a new farm in 
the new . District, 
Plower had been in the employ of 
the Company two-and-a-half years, 
during which time he had served 
as Farm ‘Timekeeper, Assistant 
Farm Overseer, and District Chief 
Clerk, all positions in the same 
Farm District, the old one. His 
latest duties he had been perform- 
ing only six months in a District 
comprising a section of new farms 


gested our featuring it under the heading 


reserve a column for similar talks 


just started, in the planning and 
planting of which he was one of 
the first to figure along with the 
General Superintendent of Agricul- 
ture. Now that this work was well 
under way and the usual general 
organization necessary, a farm em- 
ploye of the Company from an- 
other Farm District in the same 
Division was appointed to the Dis- 
trict Superintendency. 

Plower, for the next few weeks 
following his disappointment felt 
depressed. Young and ambitious, 
this was a hard blow to his aspira- 
tions in his field. However, as the 
days passed, determined to stick 
and wait for the next oportunity, 
he slowly cast off the ill-effects his 
supposed misfortune would cause 
his work, and once niore his good 
nature commenced to respond to 
the life about him. Firm in the faith 
that hard, efficient work would be 
recognized, he set himself to the 
duties before him and operated his 
new farm, coming into bearing 
soon, with the best results of all in 
his District. 

Three months after his imagined 
slight, Plower was appointed Super- 


intendent of the largest Farm Dis- 
trict in the Division through resigna- 
tion of the former Superintendent of 
that District. 
This resignation was expected and 
(Concluded on fage 506) 
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SHALL 1 GO TO THE TROPICS? 


Letter No. 4. 


Eprror’s Nore: Just in time to disclose his identity with the last chapter in the series we 

have now been featuring for four months we received a communication from the author 

of these very interesting letters wherein he gave his name and granted permission to sign 

it to this instalment. And you will be glad to learn that in the early future you will see 

it again for he has promised us four short stories whose titles are most alluring. As fast 
as we get them we will pass them on to our readers. 


Guatemala, Central America, 
January 30, 1926. 

Dear Bob:—This will be my last letter 
to you. 

In drawing conclusions from the three 
letters that I have written, suppose we 
assume that I am not writing direct to 
you, but that you are reading a letter I am 
sending to any group of men in any part of 
the world. 

If I do this I shall be giving conclusions 
from which you can draw your own, and 
then we all shall be satisfied that no in- 
fluence: was used to keep you away from 
the Tropics or to urge you to come here. 

Your question, “Shall I Go to the 
Tropics?”, is thus answered. 

If you are between the ages of twenty- 
two and twenty-eight and have had a good 
education (college preferred) and have a 
longing to go to a foreign country to work 
and live there until you have won a posi- 
tiga of responsibility, come to the Tropics. 

£ you are between those ages and want 
to come here because you are curious to see 
the country, don’t come. At least, not in 
the employ of the United Fruit Company. 

For, in the first place, you must have 
something in you besides curiosity, because 
nothing remains curious after you have 


become accustomed to it; and, in the 
second place, you are wasting your own 
time, the Company’s time and keeping 
some likely man out of a position if you 
do not come here to remain. 

At the ages I have mentioned your mind 
is more receptive to new surroundings, 
quicker to pick up information and absorb 
it, and you are much better fitted for long 
hours and hard work. 

We assume, of course, that you have a 
good head on your shoulders and can will 
yourself to do those things that common- 
sense shows you to be the proper things to 
do. In other words, you must be your 
own master. 

At those ages you can well afford to take 
a chance, and particularly if you are a col- 
lege graduate your education will have been 
a little more extensive than that of some 
men who have come here before you. 
However, college education is not vital to 
success. At the end of ten years, I believe, 
you will be perfectly contented with what 
you have achieved. 

Now, while education and the desire to 
see and work in a foreign country are more 
than half the battle, you must satisfy your- 
self that you will be content to remain ina 
country where the climate varies only as to 
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a wet and a dry season; where the leaves 
and the grass are always green and where 
the cold, snappy climate of the North is 
unknown. And, if you have been brought 
up in a city with its variety of things to 
keep you happy and. occupied you must be 
very certain that you can give them all up 
and be sufficiently contented to have and see 
them perhaps once in two or three years. 
_ You are going to live for the most part 
in the country, not like that in America or 
England, but wild and lonesome to a city- 
bred man. You must be sure that you can 
stand being with only a few white people 
who have no means any more than you 
have for getting away from what might be 
a yery humdrum sort of life; that is, hum- 
drum to you. 

You live among a more or less hetero- 

geneous group of people who are not cos- 
mopolitan because they do not think about 
or, perhaps, do not know about some of 
the things I have just mentioned. 
; Because of this you and they are go- 
ing to get sorely perplexed at one another 
more than once and right now would be 
the time for your curiosity to quit you and 
make you decide to go home. For you are 
going to find jealousies and little petty 
squabbles are going to annoy you until 
you see how very funny they really are. 
Most of them are caused by people seeing 
each other day after day until the only 
relief they can get is to quarrel a bit and 
then forget it. These things do not last, 
however, and they clear the air. 

You will, unfortunately, find some people 
who are just naturally mean and you will 
wonder what gives them the right to be so. 
They are the ones who cause unnecessary 
uneasiness, but in the long run they get very 
carefully shoved into the background. It is 
just:as well that you know that such con- 
ditions exist, however, for if you are suffi- 
cient unto yourself you will soon forget 
them. 

Do not go to the Tropics if you must 
carry with you all of your home ties. In 
other words, your thoughts must not dwell 
continuously on your old life in the States 
or England or whatever part of the world 
you came from. 

You do not necessarily have to attend 
the Division parties but you must grow to 
like the people, for through them and your 
work you are going to keep your thoughts 
down in the Tropics and not wandering 
away to your old home. If you do get 
homesick you will be but human. No one 
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is going to criticize you for feeling that 
way for a time, but if you remain pet- 
manently in that condition everybody is go- 
ing to pass you up and then the best thing 
you can do is to pack up and get out. 
But you are not going to be like this if 
you have the qualifications that I have al- 
ready stated for success. 

Don’t come here if you are just 
naturally lazy, for this is the laziest-feeling 
place on earth. Once you get the siesta 
habit you are about as badly fixed as though 
you had fallen a victim to fiestas. 

There are some men here who can drink 
and work; there are others who can work 
and not drink; and there are still others 
who can drink and not work. You will 
have to pick out your class. The third does 
not last long and the first crowd use their 
liquor with moderation. There is plenty of 
liquor in the Tropics but it is not a curse 
as so many fictionists like to describe it. 

The best part of this tropical life is its 
freedom. You are in the open much more 
than is possible in the States. Even if you 
are working in an office the air is always 
blowing through and your clothes are so 
light that you keep comfortably cool except 
for some few unusually hot afternoons. The 
nights are always cool and you run across 
no such dog days as you find in America 
and England. 

Out on the Farms you dress in khaki 
except when you get into white clothes for 
a party and you will be surprised to find 
how well you feel. Of course once in a 
while you may come down with a slight 
attack of fever, but a good stiff dose of 
quinine will quickly cure you. ° 

There really is practically no sickness at 
all among the white people because you 
have only to live sanely to withstand any 
ills. 

And now back once more to the question 
of age. 

If you are over forty do not come here 
unless you are being sent by the Company 
to fill some important position, That won't 
happen once in a hundred years for the 
best positions are filled by the men who 
have learned the work from the ground 
up. ‘ 
A man of forty who is willing to come 
here as a beginner at $75 a month is usually 
a failure in his own country. And then, 
too, his ideas are fixed and can’t really be 
changed, although they might be dis- 
arranged a trifle. He has lost all respect 


for his own ability and hopes only to find 
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a quiet, easy-going job in a Tropical set- 
ting. Or, he is discouraged with every- 
thing that he has done and wants to get 
away from his surroundings. Whatever his 
reasons, the Company doesn’t want him, 
for a man who has lost his self-respect 
and his interest in his home ties will soon 
get restless and start moving again in an- 
other direction. 


I repeat that a man must have education 
and the enthusiasm of youth to make him 
the hustling, irresistible force that will get 
to the top of whatever work he undertakes. 
Forty years have their exceptions, of course, 
but they are too few to count for anything. 

And now, can a man of thirty-five come 
here and make good? Yes, but he is tak- 
ing a great risk. 

I told you that ten years are required 
in which to win anything worth while, and, 
that being so, a man must burn his bridges 
behind him when he comes here for if he 
fails and then goes home he will have but 
a slim chance of finding anything other than 
a small clerkship that will pay him but 
poorly. Of course, you may immediately 
say that if he fails in the Tropics he would 
have failed in America or England. I do 
not think so, because if he had done well 
up to the time he came here at thirty-five 
years of age he would in all probability 
have become successful or moderately suc- 
cessful in the work that he was doing had 
he continued in it and not made the change. 
In other words, gambling away a few years 
in the early twenties or late twenties, for 
that matter, is not time actually lost. It is 
your training period and you are increasing 
your ability to reason out business prob- 
lems, no matter where your work may take 
you. Personally, I believe that thirty-five 
is too old to make such a change, although 
{ agree that the opportunity is even down 
here for a man that age if he wants to take 
the chance. 

I don’t know what the Fruit Company 
does think, but I’ll venture the statement 
that it prefers the younger man. 

However, let’s sum up what I have been 
writing and discover how we come out. 

Age—22 to 35 years. 

Education—High School, or, better still, 
College. 

Ability—Ordinary. 

Disposition—Agreeable to the extent of 
being friendly but not necessarily sociable. 

Habits—Industrious. 

Not a teetotaler or a heavy drinker. 

Just a plain man. 


Health—Of sound health when coming 
into the Tropics. 

With these qualifications what can aman 
reasonably expect to gain for himself? 

The opportunity to save money. 

The chance to live for the most part of 
the time out of doors. 

Good health the year round. 

Freedom from worries and the usual 
cares that go hand in hand with work and 
life in a big city. 

A sure position 365 days of the year with 
a Company that is growing constantly and 
whose possibilities are almost unbounded. 

This sounds like an advertisement for the 
United Fruit Company, but I assure you 
nothing is further from my thoughts. It’s 
an advertisement for the man who has 
come to the Tropics and has accomplished 
all that I have said a man could accom- 
plish, if he has the necessary qualifications. 

This is the end, Bob. 

Now draw your own conclusions and, 
meanwhile, many thanks for the fun you 
have given me in the writing of these let- 
ters. Sincerely yours, 

‘Bible 
GEORGE H. COX, JR. 


Puerto Barrios. 


(Continued from page 503) 


known to the officials of the Com- 
pany and it was planned at the 
time of its conception that Plower 
would be the successor; this be- 
cause of his good knowledge of the 
Spanish language in addition to his 
capabilities in banana farming. 
This District, situated where knowl- 
edge of Spanish by the Superin- 
tendent was necessary for satis- 
factory dealing with local Govern- 
ment authorities, could not be han- 
dled with efficiency by any of the 
District Superintendents remaining 
in the Division, so that Plower, 
ambitious, tenacious and competent, 
realized his aspiration. : 

In any industry, patience with 
hard work, and not good luck, will 
lead to success. 
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By Dr. E. D. PoLLock 


Note:—We are indebted to Mr. J. C. Nisbet for this treat of hearing from 
the Pirate’s ghost. He forwarded the poem to us with the explanation that 
while in Kingston Dr. Poilock visited the Institute of Jamaica and viewed 
the instruments of torture exhibited there. As a result he wrote the lay on 
May 20, 1925. The doctor gave a copy of his verses to a captain friend who 
in turn passed it on to Mr. Nisbet, realizing that naturally he would be inter- 
ested in anything that related to Jamaica. And “J. C.” has not been greedy nor 
forgetful of his house publication and now shares this truly delightful tale with 
us all. 

They stretched our necks like they said they would 
When the King’s ship took our craft; 

An’ the big-wigged Judge looked solemn and glum 
But me and me mate just laughed. 

An’ now that we’re here it ain’t so bad 

As what it’s supposed to be, 

For they've got us triced up, all high and dry 
A-lookin’ out to sea. 


Our rustling chains can grind and squeak 

In the irons that hold us fast; 

But blowed if there’s ever a hangman or judge 
Who can take away our past; 

For while we lived, we lived like lords, 

With no one to say us nay, 

An’ never a thing but our own sweet wills 

To steer us on our way. 


From the Carolinas to Cape St. Roque 

We shaped our bloody course; 

An’ what we did was proper done 

For none of us feared remorse. 

Oh, the ships we took and the souls we sent 
A-screechin’ down to Hell; 

They could Spin the Bight and end of a yarn,— 
Were any left to tell. 


For the gentleman’s game was not our way 
And, at any prize afloat, 
We'd spring like a pack of ravening wolves 
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When they spring at a doe’s soft throat. 
An’ that brings back a certain day 

We sailed through the Windward Pass, 
With Hispaniola broad on the beam, 
An’ the sea like melted glass. 


The wind that blew in puffs and starts, 
Just keepin’ us headed south, 

Left a Spanish ship with slattin’ sails 
A-rollin’ right on our mouth. 

We yawed a bit, and our Long Tom banged 
A slug into ‘her stern; 

An’ the splinters flew as we made the hit, 
An’ then it was our turn. 


A couple of shots from the Spaniard’s poop 
me sailin’ along our deck; 

An’ Black Sam lay without a head, 

Blood a-spurtin’ from his neck. 

Then the wind picked up an’ the chase began, 

As we sheeted our booms in home; 

But never a ship stayed long ahead, 

When we slashed through the boilin’ foam. 


So we overhauled her and slung our graps 
Right into her mizzenheads; 

Then over her rails and on to her decks 

Our boarders pressed in crowds. 

We gives in the point an’ we gives in the edge, 
An’ when there ain’t the space, 

To swing a blade, we use the guard 

To smash ’em in the face. 


An’ heads are split and bellies ripped 

An’ mouths are bloody sores; 

An’ yells of pain through broken teeth 

Are mixed with our lads’ roars. 

The Dons give back, but they fight like cats 
Wots aleavin’ their nine lives; 

*Til pistol shots search vital spots, 

An’ those that’s left, we drives 


Down through the hatch to lower decks,— 
An’ there we leaves ’em be; 

The prize is ours, an’ we look around 
The treasure for to see. 

The ship’s deep-laden, an’ all our hopes t 
Run high at the thought of shares; 

An’ our mates wot helped, fore they went by the beard, 
Still help by leavin’ us theirs. ‘: AS 
So we takes the gold an’ the stuff to drink 

An’ then the lots we drew; 

An’ we smacks our jips when we hear a scream, 

‘There were women aboard ther too. 

The bottles we crack an’ we swigs the drink 

From out’r their jagged necks; 

An’ the wine slopped down on hairy chests 

An’ mixed with blood on the decks. 
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We counts an’ counts the yellow coin 

As we pours the liquor down; 

An’ we thinks of the roarin’ life ashore 

An’ the drabs of Port Royal Town. 

An’ lads must play, so we rigged some planks 
Across the weather rails, 

An’, the best of it, they serve two ends,— 
Cos dead men tell no tales. 


The first to go was a long, thin Don 

An’ hate flashed from his eye; 

An’ he spat an’ cursed by this an’ that, 

When he knew it was time to die. 

Then he begged us hard in Jesus’ name 

That the women folk we spare; 

But we laughed an’ jeered an’ promised the lad 
They’d have our special care. 


An’ two and twenty Spaniards, 

Who followed the long Don’s track, 

Walked over the side with arms lashed fast 

An’ a cutlass point at their back. i 
Then the deck is washed an’ we ups our stick 
An’ steers for Old Port Royal, 

Where every Jack can find a girl 

To help him spend his spoil. 


We clears Morant an’ holds our course, 
So’s an offing to allow; 

When we sees a rotten man o’ war 
A-standin’ ’cross our bow. 

The black flag still flies at our peak, 
The bones white in the sun; 

An’ the King’s men let us have it fair 
As we goes about to run. 


We fights ’em back, but our riggin’s cut, 
An’ before we gets it cleared, 

Our spars come down and the tiller goes, 
With the arm of the lad that steered. 

Our sides is smashed with a score of shots, 
An’ the water’s deep in the well; 

An’ the powder goes with a roarin’ crash 
That blows the crew to Hell. 


An’ Bill an’ me was the last ones left,— 

The rest were in the sky; 

An’ the smoke cloud rained down bloody chunks, 
With the King’s ship standing by. 

The gallows creaks an’ our mooring grates, 

But holds us good and fast; 

An’ our lights were dowsed by a hempen noose, 
But we can’t forget our past. 


The heat an’ cold an’ noon-day glare 

Our sightless eyes can mock, 

As we swing in chains all high an’ dry 

On Execution Dock. 

They stretched our necks like they said they would 
When the King’s ship took our craft, 
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An’ the big-wigged Judge looked solemn and glum,— 
But me an’ me mate just laughed. 


An’ now that we’re here, it ain’t so bad 
As what it’s supposed to be, 
For they’ve got us triced up, all high and dry 


A-lookin’ out to sea. 


Our rustling chains can grind and squeak 
In the irons that hold us fust; 
But blowed if there’s ever a hangman or judge 


Can take away our past. 


IMPORTANT BANANA FACTS TO REMEMBER 
AND TO IMPART TO OUR FRIENDS 


By P. K. ReyNo.ps 
Manager Publicity Department 


The banana is one of the most im- 
portant carbohydrate (heat or energy- 
producing) foods and a good source 
of two of the other four basic food 
elements required by the human 
body, i.e., mineral salts and vitamins. 
It contains some protein and fat, but 
in negligible quantities. Leading 
authorities, notably Dr. Chittenden of 
Yale, have determined that a ration 
necessary to maintain health and 
bodily requirements should contain 
from four to five times as much car- 
bohydrate as protein. 

The banana reaches the consumer 
in a germ-proof package, sealed by 
nature; its glove-like skin protects it 
from contamination of all kinds. In 
food value and flavor it heads the list 


of fresh fruits and surpasses most 
vegetables. Judged by this standard 
it costs less per pound at all seasons 
than any of the fresh fruits and most 
of the common vegetables. 

Both the flavor and food value of 
the uncooked banana depend upon 
ripeness. As received from the Trop- 
ics, the banana is green and hard; its 
carbohydrate content is almost en- 
tirely starch, comparable to that of 
the potato, and, like that staple vege- 
table, must be cooked before it 1s 
eaten. 

In the process of ripening the 
starch gradually becomes converted 
into easily digested sugars. The skin 
first becomes yellow, except for a 
green tip. The banana is now par- 
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tially ripe, with considerable uncon- 
verted starch; in this state it should 
not be eaten raw, but cooked and 
used as a vegetable or entree. 


In the next stage, called “yellow 
ripe,” all trace of green has dis- 
appeared and most of the starch is 
converted into sugars. The fruit now 
has a delicious flavor and is readily 
digested. Further ripening, however, 
improves the banana, and it is at its 
best when the skin has become flecked 
with brown. Then the starch is 
wholly converted into sugars, the deli- 
cate flavor developed to its highest 
point and the fruit most digestible. 

Leading dietitians assert that for 
digestion fats require the longest time, 
proteins not so long, and carbohy- 
drates, of which the banana is a 
notable example, the shortest time of 
all. Food experiments by these 
authorities have shown that the car- 
bohydrates of the ripe banana are 
more readily assimilated than those of 
cereals or the potato, and that digesti- 
bility is in direct proportion to the 
ripeness of the fruit. 

Bananas should be purchased by 
the “hand” or dozen. If not ripe 
when purchased, let them ripen at a 
moderate room temperature, never in 
the ice chest—a mistake commonly 
made—as cold prevents proper ripen- 
ing and the development of the fine 
natural flavor. 


Bananas can be prepared for the 
table in many tempting ways and their 
flavor blends readily and most agree- 
ably with that of other foods. Some of 
the more popular ways of serving are: 
Sliced in milk or cream, baked, fried, 
or in combination with cereals 
(Shredded Wheat, Corn Flakes, Post 
Toasties and the like), other fruits, 
in salads, gelatine, custard or ice 
cream. 
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For cooking, if a sweet taste is not 
desired, and when seasonings or 
sauces are used, the partially ripe 
banana with green tip is preferable. 
For salads, desserts and for eating in 
the natural state, the rich, sugary, 
full-ripe fruit is necessary. 

When ripe, bananas are instantly 
ready to serve for any course or 
meal. As an emergency ration, they 
are indispensable to the housewife. In 
a child’s lunch box they satisfy the 
childish appetite and taste. 

Physicians have been particularly 
successful in using ripe bananas in 
the treatment of certain children’s 
diseases caused by malnutrition. Also 
patients with nephritis find the 
banana a form of energy food they 
can use to advantage, and most dia- 
betics handle it well within their lim- 
its of tolerance. 

The greater utilization of the 
banana as a staple food is recognized 
by leading economists as a factor in 
the problem of supplying the increas- 
ing world population with an inex- 
pensive and nutritious food. 


The following conversation was 
overheard between a train porter and 
a passenger : 

Porter: “Speaking about Radio, 
Suh, do you know who invented itty 

Passenger: “Why, Marconi, I 
guess. Is that right?” 

Porter: “No, Suh, Adam, he in- 
vented the radio.” 

Passenger: “You mean the same 
Adam the Bible refers to?” 

Porter: “Yes, Suh.” 

Passenger: “Why, man, how can 
you make such a statement?” 

Porter: “Well, Suh, doesn’t the 
Bible say Adam gave his rib to make 
de first loud speaker?” 

(With apologies to the ladies.) 
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Office “‘Minute Men’’ 


The ‘‘Minute Man” was a patriot and a necessity in Revo- 
lutionary times. Today—in a modern business office—the “‘min- 
ute man”’ is a time-server and a nuisance! 


For he is the man who waits at the foot of the elevator for 
nine o'clock to strike. He keeps one eye on the clock to 
make sure he is on his way to lunch at one minute to twelve; 


and two minutes to five o'clock finds him with his hand on 
the office door. 


He subverts discipline, breaks down office morale, irritates 


his Chief and should be fired as an example of absolute worth- 
lessness. 


“Life is real, life is earnest’’—and to live life well, to suc- 
ceed in business, to win respect, to preserve your own self- 
respect, demands, above all else, self-detachment, earnestness 
and attention to duty—and you can’t comply with these re- 
quirements and keep one eye on the clock! 


Ask any successful business man how many hours, minutes } 
or seconds he works a day and he will laugh at you. at 


For experience has taught him that time was made for slaves 
and not for the man who is ambitious to get on in the world. 


“Uncle Ed.”’ 
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THE MAN BELOW 


By Josep PEARCEY, Chief Engineer, SS. Esparta 
(Written at Sea) 


The marine engineer, American or 
otherwise, has not been embar- 
rassed by any special attention of 
the public up until now. He is the 
man below and out of sight. It can- 
not be said, however, that he does his 
work on the quiet, but the noise of the 
engines is thought to be as inevitable 
as progress. The thing is that the man 
who makes the progress is out of 
sight. The ladies show a keen in- 
terest in the officers’ “shooting of the 
sun” and betray an unsuspected love 
of the sextant, but they give but a 
hasty glance down the engine room 
skylight,—the hot air that comes up 
thick and oily does not prompt them 
to get an explanation of “triple ex- 
pansion” from the figure in blue over- 
alls seen below by the violent shining 
rods with a bunch of cotton waste in 
his hand. 

Has it ever struck you that when a 
steamer goes down usually the only 
members of the engine room force to 
be saved are those who were off duty? 
Just observe next time and you will 
see that this is so. Next time you go 
on board a steamer visit the engine 
room and you'll partly see the reason 
for this. Beneath a trap of gratings and 
perpendicular ladders not too easily 
travelled when a ship is upright in 
port, those beneath have little chance 
when she is down by the head or listed 
45 degrees with a hole in her side and 
the seas lifting her and pouring over 
her fore and aft while they are trying 
to make their way up scalded by es- 
caping steam and smothered by the 
water pouring through the gratings 
above. 


When a collision occurs the men be- 
low know less about it than you will 
when you read of it in the morning 
papers the next day. The Second As- 


sistant when he relieved the Third _ 


knew it was a fine night with deep 
water everywhere and everything to 
justify a straight run ahead at full 
speed. There will be no warning bell 
at the watch and at daybreak they will 
speak Diamond Shoals Lightship and 
in less than two hours afterwards he 
will see for the first time the youngest 
arrival at home, the baby that is now a 
year old. Hark! What does that sud- 
den bell mean? That was the standby 
gong. He isn’t told what it means. 
For all he knows they may be in the 
next moment dropping to the fishes. 
The only thing that concerns him is to 
wait for orders with what memory he 
can summon of the fine night and the 
vacant sea. There goes “half speed 
ahead” —‘stop”—‘“full speed astern”, 
—the engines are racing reversed and 
a puzzled oiler is watching his superior 
and listening to far-off cries on the 
previously quiet deck. A whistle blows 
in a note not their own, an impact 
sends them sprawling along the plat- 
form and then the stokers are tum- 
bling from the fire room followed by 
clouds of blistering steam. 

Even now there is work to be done 
although you are blind and you 


struggle to do it with torn flesh. The 
ship must be saved though you are not. 
Orders must be waited for though the 
water is up to your knees. “All hands 
on deck” excepting those whose duty 
keeps them where the worst is. 
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I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
When I heard a voice exclaim— 

“Sparks! Sparks! A bearing please, 
This Polar’s not the same!” 


—Contributed by Kenneth Price, Chief Operator, S. S. Limon. 


 — 
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OBSOLETE MATERIAL 


By J. W. Hem, Material and Supply Department 


In the last issue of our magazine 
we submitted to the readers an article 
on surplus material with the promise 
to write up obsolete material in the 
following issue. When requisitions 
are submitted to the Purchasing De- 
partment, such articles as are neces- 
sary at the time are ordered. In the 
event that after purchase has been 
made the program is changed, or proj- 
ect for which the material was ordered 
abandoned, with an effort, some use is 
found for the material. In conse- 
quence it should be classed as surplus 
and not obsolete material, and_ this, 
then, boils down obsolete material to 
spare parts of machinery, motive 
power, other equipment, rolling stock, 
etc., which has been scrapped or use 
of which has been abandoned by rea- 
son of its being antiquated and no 
longer practical, or where changes for 
improvement have been made, making 
original spare parts unserviceable. 
Obsolete material should be divided 
into two classes, namely, obsolete and 
surplus obsolete; for the former no 
responsibility can be established inas- 
much as a certain small amount of 
spare parts must be carried in stock to 
take necessary precaution against a 
breakdown; the latter can be charged 
direct to over-ordering. Requests on 
the Storekeeper to order spare parts 
for machinery, etc., should be care- 
fully scrutinized and gone into before 
order is placed, as classes one, nine- 
teen and twenty-one show a heavy in- 
vestment. As a rule the reasons for 
accumulating obsolete materials are 
service and economy. As to disposal 
of obsolete materials, inasmuch as the 
greater part consists of castings, those 


of grey iron and brass can be sold to 
our foundries to be refabricated into 
usable stock and dead stocks thus 
would be reduced; as regards malle- 
able and steel castings accumulated, 
these usually bring a fair price in the 
market, Once we make certain that 
a piece of machinery or equipment for 
which we have spare parts in stock is 
no longer in service in any of the Com- 
pany Divisions, we try to dispose of 
such parts to the original supplier, 
and if this can not be done, then they 
are used or sold as scrap. Touching 
again on the subject of simplification 
of store stocks mentioned in my last 
article, I am happy to inform all who 
are interested in our Department that 
at the beginning of the year we Car- 
ried 9,611 various articles and this 
thus far has been reduced to 7,584, 
showing elimination of 2,027 articles, 
and this without affecting the service. 
Assuming that the value carried in 
stock of each of these articles elimi- 
nated averages a $20 investment, we 
have cut down our material invest- 
ment by $40,540, and we have only 
begun this part of the work. 


There is a story current that at one 
time when Mr. Cutter was in the 
Tropics a very disagreeable situation 
arose which it was up to him to 
handle in a severe manner. He was 
obliged to be very stern about the mat- 
ter and he learned that as a conse- 
quence it was being bandied about that 
evidently his initials (V. M. C.) stood 
for Vice, Murder, Crime. To this he 
quickly replied: “On the contrary, 
they mean, Virtue, Mercy, Charity .” 
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By R. K. 


Most birds go south in the Winter, but Partridge has gone in the Spring. 


The new Fruit Dispatch slogan, thank you, Professor, is “Very good, 
Eddy.” 


It’s remarkable the number of jokes that we can’t print about twins. 


Out in Milwaukee, with the approval of Mr. Volstead, they are manu- 
facturing a new beer “medicine” with an efficiency content of 3.75. This 
makes Milwaukee the logical place for the next Fruit Convention. 

Mr. Harloe is in the midst of the Pasteur treatment which we hope is 
successful. If not, we reserve the right to submit the names of several 
people we would like him to bite. 

_ We have been accused of having an aversion for auditors. The truth 
is most of our closest friends are auditors. 

Mr. Calder wants to know what a New York straphanger is. A strap- 


hanger is a fellow who would feel perfectly comfortable in a No. 1 
Federal Street elevator at 5.02 p.m. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. J. W. DAVIS 
My dear Mr. Davis: 


I duly received your letter of March 29 and in line with your recom- 
mendation I have taken up seriously with all my aunts, cousins and uncles 
the subject of bananas. I even mentioned the matter to my grandmother. 

I think you ought to know that up to the time of receiving your letter I 
was my Aunt Martha’s favorite nephew. She has always been very 
liberal with me and I had hoped would continue to be so even after 
her estate is settled. But when I spoke to her about bananas she be- 
came very angry, even going so far as to put me out of the house. I 
found out later that she had lived next door to a Fruit Observer for 
years and knows more about bananas than I do. 


My grandmother, who is ninety-six years old, hit the ceiling when I ap- 
proached her on the subject but when she quieted down she told me she 


had been eating bananas since she was nine months old and had yet to be 
weaned. 


So you see, Mr. Davis, I can’t help you any with my relatives as they 
have had bananas in their ice boxes for years. 


Faithfully yours, 


P. S._I will speak to my mother-in-law as soon as she is on her feet. 
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THOSE SUMMER DAYS 


Nore:—The Army Information Service, desirous that families become familiar with 


the advantages offered young men in connection with the Citizens’ 


Military Training 


Camps, has requested us to publish the following article: 


Schools throughout the country 
close some time in June, to reopen in 
September. What will the boys do? 

This is a question which perplexes 
not only parents and teachers, but also 
the sttidents themselves. Some lads 
are fortunately situated—trips to 
Europe, the mountains and the sea- 
shore are in order—but how about 
those who cannot afford such expen- 
sive pastimes? How about those who 
can afford them but prefer the enliven- 
ing companionship of boys of their 
own age; boys sharing the same pleas- 
ures, animated by the same ideals? 

Young men, desiring an answer to 
these questions, have found a satis- 
factory solution in the Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps. 

Since their inauguration in 1921, 
these camps have rapidly increased in 
popularity. Those boys who attended 
them have returned fresh and alert in 
the Autumn ready for work in school 
or shop. Everyone is “on his toes.” 

Arrangements for the camps this 
year contemplate the enrollment of 
35,000 students, the largest number to 
be enrolled in any one year. From the 
experience gained in conducting the 
camps during the five years they have 
been in existence, the War Department 
has recommended numerous improve- 
ments designed to make the training 
and recreation programs more attrac- 
tive, if possible, than hitherto. 

The purpose of these camps is not 
a militaristic one, but to bring to- 
gether young men of high types from 
all sections of the country on a com- 
mon basis of equality and under the 


most favorable conditions of outdoor 
life; to promote and stimulate citi- 
zenship, patriotism and Americanism ; 
and, through expert physical direction, 
athletic instruction and military train- 
ing, to benefit the young men indi- 
vidually and bring them to a realiza- 
tion of what their flag and country 
really mean. 

Not only does the student benefit 
from the physical, mental and moral 
training he receives from the C. M. 
T. C., but he is also in a position in 
many cases to attain special rewards 
from his endeavors. Each year the 
leading colleges and schools of the 
United States offer valuable scholar- 
ships to qualified graduates of the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps, 
thus enabling then? to obtain educa- 
tional training which otherwise they 
might never be able to‘take. 

Each applicant who is accepted for 
the camps receives free transportation, 
food, uniforms, lodging, equipment 
and medical attention while in camp, 
with the opportunity of taking an ex- 
amination for a commission in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps’ at the con- 
clusion of the final course. 

The various courses of training con- 
template full terms of thirty days each 
summer for four years. The Basic 
Course, for first year students without 
prior training, provides instruction on 
elementary military drills and has a 
maximum of athletic and recreational 
activities, the intention being to build 
up physically each candidate. First 


aid, camp sanitation and personal hy- 
giene are handled by thoroughly qual- 
ified Army Medical Officers. 
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Three other courses, the Red, the : 


White and the Blue, follow the Basic 
Course. In the Red course the stu- 
dent selects the branch of service 
which most strongly appeals to him, 
having choice of infantry, cavalry, 
field artillery, signal corps, coast ar- 
tillery, or engineers, 

The White and Blue courses are 
still more advanced. Candidates con- 
tinue to specialize in the branch they 


have selected, and at the completion 
of the final, or Blue course, the grad- 
uates are eligible for examination for 
a Reserve commission. 

Theodore Roosevelt, in advocating 
physical training for young men, said 
of military training camps: “Next to 
the public school the military tent, 
where boys sleep side by side, will go 
down in our history as the greatest 
agent of health and democracy.” 


CAPT. CHAS. R. GLENN (Rusty Charlie) 
S.S. Pastores 


“A wondrous creature came in si 
4 sight 
And near the railing posed,—” : 


I have always wanted to go to sea to 
be a sailor bold, 


I’d wash the dishes, shine the brass, 
pile bananas in the hold; 


But after I’d been at sea a week, I 
had a change of mind; 


’Twould be too hard to work on board 
—the deck’s too nice, I find. 


One day while basking in the sun, 
dreaming with eyes half closed, 


A wondrous creature came in sight, 
and near the railing posed. 


His grey eyes sparkled full of mirth, 
his voice was strong yet kind; 


I liked his manner and his walk; he 
had a master mind. 


He is the captain of my dreams 

As well as of this ship, 

No praise enough for Captain Glenn 

Can ever pass my lips. 
—ELizABeTtH S. WILLIAMS. 


Mrs. Williams of Buffalo, N. Y., was a Cruise passenger on the Pastores, when 


she sailed from New York on February 27. 


She wrote this little poem which was 


tead at the Captain’s Dinner and later printed by the ship’s Press on Company menus and 


distributed to the passengers. 
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THE ROVER BOYS IN THE TROPICS, 
Or: Slightly Green and Three-Quarters Full 
By Peter Bread, Tela Railroad Co., Tela, Honduras. 


CHAPTER 1 


“Miss Browne,” a tall, impressive looking individual in a neat but threadbare suit 
of beer tweeds thrust an expensive brogue in the jamb of the door, “a five-letter word 
meaning places, where people romp about... - y Was. 

“Or,” remarked a smaller edition of the first speaker with a merry twinkle in his 
eye and a Gump profile on his face, “what a man does when he leaves his car beside 
a water hydrant. Rid y 

“In short,” piped up an adolescent of perhaps sixteen summers, “my fun-loving 
brother is asking for Parks.” 

How Miss Browne recognized the three Rover boys from this conversation, and 
how it led to their introduction to Mr. Parks (himself) with the result that Tom had 
an opportunity of telling him that one about Fido and the gum-drop, is all told in an- 
ce volume entitled: “The Rover Boys in Quest of Parks; Or a Picnic in New 

rleans. 

“T think you’re as nice as Dora Standpat, even if she is Dick’s gal,” remarked 
Sam sincerely, shyly, and stupidly, as he gazed into her eyes. 

How Dick started to bend one over his brother’s dome, but was stopped in the 
nick of time by Tom disguised as a policeman, which resulted in the three of them 
being incarcerated for contempt of court, is told in no uncertain terms in another volume 
entitled: “The Rover Boys Behind the Bars; Or, Home at Last.’’ 

“Comeline«' . . (Comenitineiens a. Comenin ld boomed the great hearty voice of 
Mr. Parks. 

And in they went. 

And out they came. 


CHAPTER 14 
“We're off for Honduras” screamed Sam as he hung deliriously over the great white 
side of the S. S. Smaragd. . . . Without a moment's hesitation Dan Baxter, stock 


bully and Assistant Cook and Engineer, slipped up behind the youth and shoved him 
over where he was immediately consumed by Baracudas. 

While the avaricious fish were working on the slim but athletic body, the bully felt 
a firm grip on his arm. He turned and found himself looking into the serious grey eyes 
of Dick Rover. His eyes shifted uneasily to the deck where they encountered the merry, 
twinkling orbs of brother Tom. 

“Off of that, Baxter,” said Richard Rover quietly, but with a voice pregnant with 
meaning. 

“And we don’t mean perhaps,” added the fun-loving one in an irritating way. 

“Aw, you're a bunch of wise apples” sneered Baxter under his breath as he slunk 
into the engine room and galley combined. 
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, CHAPTER 26—Canto 4 : 
Slowly Dick opened his serious blue eyes. Sam and Tom were hanging anxiously 


over him. A huge contusion, abrasion, bump, or swelling might have been discerned 
hehind his left ear. 


j “Where am I at?” gasped Dick. 

{ “Where is my hat” gravely corrected Tom and at that the three of them went off 
ito a paroxysm of laughter. Where this paroxysm took them and the experiences 
encountered thereon. replete with thrills and heart interest, may be found in great 
detail in another volume entitled: “The Rover Boys in a Gale of Laughter; Or, The 
Search for Guffaws on Giggle Lake.” so ae 
“T’ve been poisoned” remarked Dick. “Have any of you birds got an antitoxin?” 
“No,” retorted Tom, “but I have a sharp penknife.’ And once more they were 


¥ 


off, 


Dan Baxter heard that remark and his hand, poised over the kettle of bean soup, 
shook perceptibly, thus precipitating several drops of vanilla extract into the seething 
cauldron. What flashed over his face was not pleasant to behold. The bully made an 
entry in his notebook, which he promptly committed to memory. Five minutes later he 
tore the page from the book and slung it into the gunwale. Shortly thereafter, Sam, 
thinking it was a cigarette butt, picked it up eagerly. When he saw his mistake a tran- 
sient expression of annoyance caused his poker face to fold up like a pocket book. The 
contents of that pocket book and the effect they would have had on the lives of the three 
boys was just about to be compiled in a volume entitled : “The Rover Boys on Treasure 
Isle; Or, Over, Short and Damaged,” when Sam saw the handwriting on the page and 
abruptly unfolded his freckled face. 


There in the slightly feminine hand of Dan Baxter was the cryptic and foreboding 
note: 


Knife equals Cuchillo. 
Pen-Knife equals Cortapluma. 
Pruning-Knife equals Podadera. 


It is impossible to prognosticate what might have happened had the S. S. Smaragd } 
not docked that very minute at Tela. 


CHAPTER 75 ; | 
“Tela Square, Tela Square, Tela by the seeeeee” sang Tom in his whisky tenor as 
he rolled off the gangplank. 


“What will become of the M & S?” continued Dick as he modestly descended by the 
tore-to-gallant winch. 

“What will become of the Hotel and Ice-Plant?” wailed Sam as the bully heaved 
him ingloriously into a banana conveyor. 

“Hurray for the Rover Boys!” cried the banana vaqueros assembled on the dock. 

And they all tumbled into the special train which Tom had wired for two days 
previously. What happened within that train is hard to say but Tom got off at the 
8anana Dump with a cauliflower ear and somebody kicked Sam in the shins. This is 
taken up at great length in that popular volume entitled: “The Rover Boys in a Rough- 
House; Or, Rough-Housing the Rover Boys.” 


a 


CHAPTER 81 : 

“Hello, hello, hello,” cried the voice of Overseer Tom Rover in excellent Spanish. 
“This here is Finca Frijoles.” 

“Well,” replied the cool voice of the Manager in port miles away. 

“Isn’t the telephone a wonderful thing?” replied Tom, getting chummy. : 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the Manager hollowly. He knew there must be something 
funny. 

“Say,” remarked Tom’s voice, taking on a serious strain, “have you folks got any 
boats in there?” 

“Not until next week. . . .” 

“Well, what would you suggest doing with all this fruit I had cut?” : 

What they did with it and what they did to Tom and ‘his two brothers is luridly 


described in that volume entitled: “The Rover Boys in Search of Work; Or, Time- 
checked in the Tropics.” 
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It was printed in Colorado 


ce vault at Tela. 


on Christmas Day, 1913 


The original of this photostat was recently found in the offi 
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“Soils and Their Relation to Bana- 
na Culture” was the subject discussed 
at the second regular meeting of THE 
Urtua Society, which was held at 
the Tela schoolhouse on the evening 
of February 12, 

Dr. O. C. Magistad, soil chemist of 
the Tela Railroad Company, led the 
discussion. He pointed out the func- 
tions of soil in relation to plant life, 
which are four in number, viz., to 
supply plant food, to enable the plant 
to take up water, to furnish air to the 
roots, and to give the plant support 
so that it becomes rigid and is not 
blown over. Certain soils are deficient 
in one or more of these requirements, 
and only the very best. soils possess 
them all in a high degree. 

“Silt loams” Dr. Magistad stated, 
“have a good store of plant food, they 
release it gradually, their water ca- 
pacity is sufficient, they do not become 
waterlogged easily, and they fur- 
nish a healthy medium in which the 
roots can grow. Clay soils, as op- 
posed to coarse soils, have a large 
store of plant food. They have too 
little available water for plants, yet 
they are often waterlogged, which 
deprives the roots of air. 

“There is an ideal soil for each 


crop. Watermelons like sandy acid 
soils, potatoes sandy soils, our north- 
ern grasses with their fibrous root 
systems like clays and I believe the 
ideal soil for the banana is a loam or 
silt loam.” 

Dr. Magistad presented the results 
of a preliminary survey of banana pro- 
duction in the Progreso District, show- 
ing the yield has been much lower on 
clay soil than on loams. The need 
of further investigation of this ques- 
tion was emphasized and the proper 
methods of handling heavy soils were 
discussed. “These soils,” said Dr. 
Magistad, “‘can likely be made to pro- 
duce more by cultivation, better drain- 
age, irrigation, or combinations of 
these. The object is to loosen such 
soils and put more air into them.” 


—Headpiece drawn by Mrs. Popence. 


Dr. and Mrs. Roy B. Nutter are 
the proud parents of a daughter, Iva 
Bess, born February eighth. Mrs. 
Nutter has promised us a picture of 
the new arrival in the arms of “Papa,” 
which we are looking forward to re- 
ceiving. 

Mrs. Whitaker, wife of Dr. E. J. 
Whitaker of the: Medical Department 
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at Tela, arrived this month from 
Europe. 

Washington’s Birthday was cele- 
brated a trifle early this year, but all 
those who have lived in the Tropics 
will understand why Saturday evening 
rather than Monday was chosen as the 
proper time to celebrate. A dance held 
on the evening of the 20th was quite 
a success. The Masonic Club was 
appropriately decorated in red, white 
and blue with, of course, a few rep- 
licas of George’s famous hatchet 
adorning prominent places. Mrs. R. 
E. Robberts, official decorator, and her 


trusty assistants performed nobly. Re- 
freshments were served about eleven 
and the party continued merrily on 
until after one. 

Mr. F. H. Boynton, our Master 
Mechanic, has been temporarily trans- 
ferred to Puerto Castilla. 

Mr. John Mitchell, formerly of the 
Agricultural Department at Preston, 
and Mrs. Mitchell arrived early in 
February. 

Lewis Knudson, Professor of Plant 
Physiology at Cornell University, 
spent a few days in Tela this month. 


TRUXILLO 


Although the following sketch of an 
actual occurrence here suffers a bit 
from antiquity, it is, we think, worthy 
of the space it occupies. The scene is 
laid in this Division. It all happened 
over requisitioning some equipment 
for Live Stock, but the two Superin- 
tendents approving the requisition 
neglected to note when signing that 
the fifth copy of the requisition was a 
blank. It reached the place that all 
requisitions do for approval before be- 
ing filled and it was then noted that the 
fifth sheet was a blank. To impress a 
moral, but more, to be perfectly frank, 
to have a little fun, the blank copy was 
made out as follows: It was numbered 
3047 and called upon the M. & S. for 
delivery to a Superintendent for use of 
“Training New Timekeepers How to 
Ride’—charged to “a/c 86, care of 
Live Stock,” ‘“1—only—five-gaited 
mechanical horse with complete equip- 
ment for electrical operation.” A nota- 
tion at the bottom read :—“Order same 
as now used by Government and busi- 


ness men in the States,” and the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to the Superin- 
tendents involved was also featured: 

“Dear Sirs:—Kindly advise me at 
your earliest convenience the need of a 
five-gaited mechanical horse. Our 
Live Stock reports at present show 
some 1700 mules in this Division, and 
although, in many instances, they may 
not be five-gaited, I believe they will 
furnish plenty of exercise for new 
timekeepers.” 

‘As a result the following two replies 
were received :— 

Dear oir 

Reference Requisition No. 3047. 

I am in receipt of your memoran- 
dum requesting an explanation re the 
above-mentioned requisition. 

Had I noticed or been aware of the 
contents of this requisition at the time 
I signed it, it surely would not have 
borne my signature. I find, however, 
on inquiry that it was attached to the 
back of another set of requisitions 
which also bore the same number. 
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This set requested the issue of several 
items of equipment, which, naturally, 
I approved, checked, registered and 
passed on through, the same as I have 
done with thousands of similar re- 
quests, having noted that all five bore 
the same number. 


“In this manner this requisition 
slipped by me. I regret the error and 
will take particular pains to see that 
nothing else is ‘put over on me,’ in this 
manner again. I do not really see how 
this got by me.” 

The second letter of reply read: — 


“Referring to your letter as of even 
date I beg to state that I cannot ex- 
plain how the requisition in question 
came to be sent you. It is true enough 
that it has my signature and also the 
signature of the other Superintendent, 
but my memory tells me nothing con- 
cerning it. To order such a con- 
trivance would be a waste of Company 
money, and, in the second place, it 
would drain, when being used, the 
Company’s electrical plant. The plant 
is small enough, and I would probably 
have to order an ample supply of fuses 
to keep this contraption going. The 
trouble is that I could not run it at 
night ; consequently, we would have to 
put on another man, and we _ have 
started an economical policy of opera- 
tion. I agree with you that we have 
plenty of mules that new timekeepers 
can be taught to ride; I cannot see who 
would run this thing, repair it and be 
responsible for its maintenance. And 
what would we charge it to? 

“T do not see how I came to sign 
this, unless it could have been hitched 
to other papers, and being in a hurry, 
on a fruit-cutting day to get my mail 
for your office on the train promptly, 
as is always my custom, I signed in a 
hurry to accomplish this, not having 
perused all of the sheets carefully, as 


is I know very necessary. I will see in 
the future that Company items requir- 
ing more than one copy are separated 
when placed upon my desk for signa- 
ture and anyone wanting to kid or 
who feels particularly childish will not 
have the opportunity of slipping 
something by without my noticing it.” 
MORAL :—Never sign without first 
seeing what your name is to represent. 


The second party of “Common 
Brick Manufacturers Association” 
visited Puerto Castilla, Saturday, 
March 13, 1926. The party con- 
sisted of seventy-five merry men and 
women, A special train took them first 
to Truxillo where they found many 
new ideas of an Old Spanish Town. 
They enjoyed seeing the old fort, 
church and quaint old stores. A Mr. 
Jacobs of Boston found much enjoy- 
ment in capturing single-handed a two- 
wheeled cart drawn by a single mule. 
The battle took place at the foot of the 
cobble-stoned hill in Truxillo and was 
soon won by Mr. Jacobs when he 
climbed, reins in one hand and a 
piece of sugar cane for a whip in the 
other, upon his new possession. They 
proceeded to climb the hill after much 
persuasion to the mule. I do not be- 
lieve that Mr. Jacobs understood the 
ways of the Spanish mule. At the 
present writing it is not known 
whether the mule was bashful or had 
some excess energy to work off, but all 
three started taking a corkscrew 
course up the hill; the general direc- 
tion was good but many times the 
mule attempted to retrieve lost terri- 
tory. To the amusement of all, Mr. 
Jacob’s mule-drawn cart reached the 
top of the hill all together. 

The party left Truxillo, having spent 
a little over an hour there, and pro- 
ceeded to Corocito where (many 
thanks to the Turrialba’s Steward) a 
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good lunch was enjoyed by all, after 
which they were shown the various 
operations of growing, reaping and 
handling, etc., of fruit. They were 
much impressed at the enormous 
amount of work necessary before ship- 
ping a stem of bananas, never having 
realized, when eating or seeing a stem 
of bananas in the States, just what it 
means to put a cargo of bananas on 
the market. 

Three o’clock came too soon for our 
visitors for they were not anxious to 
return to Puerto Castilla. However, 
a trip of inspection was made to Mr. 
Wing’s commissary after which a 
swimming party was enjoyed by a few. 

Eight o’clock found one of the mer- 
riest parties that have been here for a 
long time ready to participate in a 
dance with our people. The dance 
was a corking success for our visitors 
were ever ready to share their ideas on 
up-to-date topics of the day, etc., with 
us of the foreign clan. They brought 
with them a breath of fresh air from 
the States. Our ladies were much in- 
terested in the new styles displayed 
and I dare say that many have taken 
a mental note of patterns and are hard 
at work on new dresses. 

Toward the end of the evening Mr. 
Stoddard, Secretary to the Common 
Brick Manufacturers Association, 
publically expressed his thanks in be- 
half of his party to Mr. Barnett and 
organization for the many little kind- 
nesses shown them during their short 
stay. The boat sailed shortly after 
midnight. 


Messrs. Geo. S. Davis, H. O. East- 
on, K. H. See and H. J. Ellingson 
spent several days on the Division the 
latter part of February, in connection 
with radio matters, leaving for Tela 
upon completion of their work. 
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Mr. H. C. Botting, who has been 
away from the Division since 1922 in 
Costa Rica, has been transferred back 
and is now showing the Accounting 
Department a thing or two about ten- 
nis, 

Mr. V. T. McInnes and Mr. M. F. 
Dowse, of Tela Merchandise Depart- 
ment, paid us a short visit the first 
part of the month. 

Mr. Frank Jones, formerly Overseer 
of Escaleras, has been transferred to 
Tela. 

Mrs. Rowlett has just returned from 
a Great White Fleet tour of the 
Greater Antilles. 

Mr. V. G. N. Sisnett has been 
granted a six weeks’ vacation, which 
he expects to spend at his home in 
Belize. 

Mr. G. F. Pascoe has been assigned 
duty at Tegucigalpa Radio Station, 
Before leaving he announced his in- 
tention of learning a lot of Spanish 
while there. Mr. Walters, from Bar- 
rios, has relieved him at Castilla. 

Mr. Pinky Nixon is spending a 
well-earned (?) vacation in Kingston 
at the present time. 

Mr. C. L. Mays sailed for the States, 
via Barrios, on S. S. Zacapa, Febru- 
ary 20th. 

A movement is under way in Cuaca 
District, with every indication of suc- 
cess, to raise sufficient funds for a 
practice race track on Zamora Farm. 
Judging from outcome of last rodeo, 
Cuaca doesn’t need much more prac- 
tice. 

Mr. W. L. Long was a Company 
visitor this month and spent several 
days going over Merchandise and 
other Departments. 

Mr. Robert Scanlon is expected 
back on next steamer from a few 
weeks’ “pasear” in New Orleans to 
resume his work in the M. & S. De- 
partment, and at the piano at all 
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dances. As a whole, he has been 
missed more at the piano than he has 
in the M. & S. 

Miss Lovicy Irwin was a passenger 
for New York on last Zacapa, Febru- 
ary 20th. 

Dr. H. M. Walker sailed on Chan- 

guinola for a two-months stay in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, 
I’. H. Boynton, formerly of 
Tela, has been appointed Master 
Mechanic vice Mr. Samuel Manley, 
transferred to Costa Rica. 

Mrs. Virginia Derreberry is one of 
the recent additions to Puerto Castilla 
force. 

Mr. C. F. Mitchell of Tela is spend- 
ing a few weeks with us in connection 
with our irrigation projects, 

Mrs. C. J. Clark spent a few days 
as guest of Mr. and Mrs. Barnett, re- 
turning to Tela on Zacapa, March 
16th. 

Misses Bernice Smith and Florence 
Grobe were Castilla visitors for sev- 
eral days recently, also returning to 
Tela on Zacapa. 

Mr. Bailey is conducting a baby con- 
test in Maloa District, which is causing 
a lot of excitement. Prizes have not 
yet been announced, 


Mr. W. E. Brown and Mrs. Brown 
recently left on vacation, and Mr. 
Barnett is now Acting Manager with 
Mr. C. H. McClellan as Asst. Man- 
ager. 

We had the pleasure of a short visit 
from Mr. Gerard Swope, President of 
the General Electric Company, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Swope and son, Mr. 
Daniel Swope. We regret that due to 
their short stay we were unable to 
show them much of the Division, 

We also had the pleasure of an 
equally short visit from Captain A. G. 
Dunning and Mr. S. G. Tiffany of the 
Marine Department. 


News was passed around that the 
S.S. Atenas with a party of Western 
Fruit Jobbers were to be our guests 
for a few days. What a party of 
merry-makers they were; anxious to 
go, see, and be entertained. They were 
first taken about the town and shown 
points of interest; next they watched 
the loading of the ship and in the 
afternoon a special train took them 
to Truxillo, where they saw the old 
fort, church, etc., and generally pried 
around the whole town. A common 
thought amongst them all was the fact 
that Truxillo appealed to them more 
than the other towns they had visited 
on the trip because it was typically 
Spanish and Un-Americanized. Next 
morning a trip on the line was ar- 
ranged where the different operations 
connected with reaping of fruit were 
demonstrated to them. Many said 
that they had been in the Banana busi- 
ness for years but never had seen the 
production end of what they sold. The 
evening brought a dance which was 
enjoyed not only by our visitors but 
by the home people as well. What a 
mental refreshment it was to see such 
a jolly lot of good people in the height 
of their enjoyment. The ladies with 
their new styles, the men with up-to- 
date ideas and conversation on current 
events made us hope that more visits 
like this one will be paid to our Port. 
The ship sailed at five o’clock with 
streamers flying, but connected from 
shipboard to those of our people on 
the wharf who tried to catch the one 
that they thought was meant for them. 


“T want a pair of shoes for this little 
girl,” said the mother. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the shoe clerk. 
“French kid?” 

“Well, I guess not! She’s my own 
child, born right here in Parkersburg,” 
was the indignant answer. 
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Photo of attendants at a masquerade party given to Puerto Castilla school children on 
Prizes were awarded to Vera Scanlan in hoop skirt 


Christmas Eve from 6 to 8 o’clock. 


and to Jimmy Davis to her left (hat marked X) 


SANTA MARTA 


Mr. Pollan, our Manager, sailed 
from Santa Marta for the United 
States the early part of March on a 
combined business-vacation trip. First, 
he will proceed to the General Office 
in Boston and then go home to Texas. 
Mrs. Pollan and the children have 
gone to Puerto Barrios for a few 
weeks and then they will join Mr. 
Pollan in Texas. Doubtless he will 
devote some little time in the radio 
markets searching for the latest de- 
vices on selectivity, reception, etc. 

Mr. C. D. Doswell arrived as relief 
for Mr. Pollan on the same boat that 
took the latter away for his vacation. 


Mrs. Doswell and little Cheyita came 
too. To welcome the Doswells back 
to Santa Marta, a grand costume ball 
was given in the Club on Saturday 
night. The finest eight-piece orchestra 
in the Department of Magdalena was 
engaged and no expense spared on any 
detail of the affair. Harold White 
wheedled no less than three hundred 
dollars out of the employes of the Di- 
vision, but we all agreed that it was 
money well donated and spent. 

Miss Mary Langwell, of the Hos- 
pital, was awarded First Prize for the 
best Ladies’ Costume, her Hawaiian 
dress meeting with unanimous ap- 
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proval of the judges. Inasmuch as 
Miss Langwell spent a few years in 
Honolulu prior to coming to Santa 
Marta we were all sure the costume 
was one of her souvenirs of that place. 
Highly surprised were we to learn 
that the fancy dress was the product 
of Santa Marta and her own ingenuity. 
Further details we will not expose. 
Alister Maclaurin, whose motoring 
prowess occasioned comment in these 
columns recently, won the First Prize 
for Men by a wide margin in his im- 
personation of a Farm Laborer. All 
are agreed it was the finest bit of 
work within memory, In his “mochila” 
were carried all the commodities com- 
monly found, such as a plantain or 
two, tin drinking cup, chunk of beef 
—in fact, everything needed for a 
busy day at “limpia machete.” “Mac’s” 
spirited arguments with “Red” Hene- 
rey during the evening over various 
matters pertaining to capital and labor 
were highly entertaining; several per- 
sons, however, unaware of the dis- 
guise, thought that “that mozo”’ should 
be put out of the Club. 

Mr. Robert V. Howley, of the Ra- 
dio Telegraph Department, spent a 
few days in the Division, coming over 
from Kingston by an E. & F. boat, and 
going back North on the next New 
York boat. There are numerous men 
in this Division who served with Bob 
in Cuba and they were all extremely 
glad to see him again. At a dancing 
party in the Club he displayed his old 
versatility by organizing an orchestra 
in which he played the violin, render- 
ing an interesting program of selec- 
tions for modern and old-fashioned 
dancing. 

Mr. R. B. McElroy, with his As- 
sistant, Mr. Schumacher, arrived here 
on the Sixaola recently. Mr. English, 
also of Mr. McElroy’s staff, followed 
on the Carrillo the following week. 


Miss Mary Casey, for the past year 
employed in the Manager’s office, 
sailed for the States on leave recently. 
It is rumored that’ one of the urgent 
reasons for a vacation at this time was 
to realize some return on a coat of 
marvelous cut and texture purchased 
just prior to her departure from the 
States last winter, 

Mr. D. J. O’Sullivan and family are 
at present in the States on vacation. 
Mr. O’Sullivan is the indefatigable 
Chief Clerk of our Accounting De- 
partment. After this last annual clos- 
ing a great many other members of 
the Department thought they deserved 
a holiday. 

Mr. Jack Oberle, Sr., has been 
transferred to the Panama Division 
and sailed for Almirante. After a 
careful checkup we find that the only 
Division in which Jack has not “moved 
dirt” is the Canary Islands. 

Mr. H. T. Heyl has returned from 
a two months’ trip through one of our 
neighboring republics. This expedi- 
tion entitles him, as it did Roberto 
Crespi, far-famed conqueror of the 
deep jungles of Colombia, to member- 
ship in the well-known Explorers 
Club, whose Annual Dinner was re- 
cently celebrated in New York. __ 

Mr. Fred Walker, whose never-fail- 
ing hospitality has made Rio Frio a 
favorite week-end resort, is vacation- 
ing in his native Florida. The sooner 
he returns the better we will all feel 
about it. 


“Say, Joe, you’re a broker, can’t 
you give me a tip?” : 

“I know something that is now 
about twenty, and within six months I 
can guarantee it to be over ninety.” 

“Sounds fine! What is it?” 

“The temperature.” — Lightning 
Line. 
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SOME TASK 


Say, do you know it’s a deuce of a task 
To answer the questions that passengers ask; 
For a landlubber’s questions out on th’ sea 


Run all thru the letters from A 


down to Z. 


“Do you sail the ship night-times?” they ask with a smile, 


“And whenever it rains do yo 


u stop for a while? 


For whenever it rains, that is, I should think 

It would run in the cellar and make the ship sink.” 
“And that man standing there at the thing like a wheel, 
He seems to be moving it ‘round a good deal; 


And you say when he does it 


he does so to steer? 


Now isn’t that funny—it really seems queer ? 

“Do the flying fish sing as they fly thru the air?” 
“And do they have wings like the gulls flying there?” 
“How far do you think we are off from the shore? 
Is it only a few miles or is it some more?” 

(And you stop there and wonder how much they will stand, 
And risk it at three thousand miles from the land.) 
Then, should ever a lightship come into view 
You've got to get busy and answer a few. 

“Ts that boat anchored there or tied to a rock?” 
“And why is it there and not tied to a dock?” 
“Are there men who stay on it day after day?” 


“My! How do they stand it?” 


“What is their pay?” 


“Supposing some night—just supposing you know 
They'd run out of oil and their lights wouldn’t show; 
Would they send out a boat in the night to the shore 
And get them some oil from a grocery store?” 

“Do you ever get seasick?” and you answer with glee, 
“T never get seasick but sick of th’ sea.” 

“Do you ever get homesick?” they ask with a sigh, 
Anda curious twinkle in both of their eyes; 

And you say in a voice that the sea has made rough, 
“Why, no, for you see I’m not home long enough.” 


Then—they ask if you’re marrie 


d—you know how ’tis, 


Tf the passenger’s fair and you're on to your biz, 
Just what would you tell her, and she all alone, 
And you three or four hundred miles from home? 
Say, do you know it’s a hell of a task 

To answer the questions that passengers ask! 


(Contributed by Chief Operator Hill, who tells us that this clever account of the 
questions landlubbers ask at sea was written by a Mr. MacDonald with whom he served 


on the Savannah Line some years ago.) 


BARRIOS 


The Barrios Club, after being afflic- 
ted for several months with what 
looked like a fatal illness, suddenly be- 
came very vitally restored to life and 
is now the most popular association of 
its kind in Barrios. After a vigorous 
campaign and the election of new 
officers, the Club has increased its 


membership to approximately fifty 
paying members and_ ten honorary 
ones. When it was found necessary 
to increase the dues the vote on this 
measure was not exactly unanimous 
but it was finally passed. New lights, 
rugs, curtains, pool balls and two new 
pool cues have been acquired, and with 
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some new ash trays and another 
chair, which we purpose getting in the 
néar future, the Club will present the 
appearance of the smoking rooms on 
liners of the Great White Fleet which 
stop at Barrios once in a while to let 
us know how the weather is in a coun- 
try we used to know called the United 
States. Another addition to the Club 
has been made but we will make no 
further mention of it at the present 
time in view of the fact that several 
of our members have since New 
Year’s Day joined an organization 
made famous in the U. S. by a Con- 
gressman whose name begins with the 
' twenty-second letter in the alphabet. 
It’s easier to start with Z and go back- 
wards. 

On January 14 the Club completed 
its first successful initiation in many 
moons. Many who had been members 
for some time but had not previously 
been initiated then underwent the cere- 
mony to their discomfort and_ the 
amusement of everyone else. The in- 
itiation was followed by a dance 
which lasted well into the wee hours 
of the morning and wound up a some- 
what hilarious event. Our ever-ready 
and popular “Mike” Lothrop made 
the party, as he always does, more en- 
joyable through his superb piano play- 
ing. During the evening Mr. Daniels 
rendered a vocal selection and Messrs. 
“Doug” Gardner and Ralph Emerson 
performed the act that has made them 
famous—‘You Know You Belong to 
Somebody Else So Why Don’t You 
Leave Me Alone.” 

The Club has also practically com- 
pleted arrangements for the establish- 
ment of a golf course and a baseball 
diamond in Santa Tomas, which is 
about a half hour’s ride from Barrios. 
The committee has reported every- 
thing as satisfactory to its members 
and work for the purpose of getting 


the land in shape will shortly be 
started. 

Another enjoyable dance that we are 
a little late in reporting but which we 
do want you to know about was held 
in the Barrios Dining Hall on Janu- 
ary 23. Words cannot adequately ex- 
press what a really picturesque affair 
it was. We very much doubt if fash- 
ion displays in communities far more 
populous than Barrios could have vied 
with the creations worn by our ladies 
that evening. Fashion was at its 
height and the eyes of many a 
Parisienne demoiselle would have 
grown green with envy at the sight of 
the exquisite colors and styles dis- 
played. 

The Ideal Marimba Band from 
Guatemala City furnished the splen- 
did music. Mrs. Doyle, as usual, saw 
to it that her customary delicious 
buffet supper was enjoyed by all. 

Shortly after midnight the big event 
of the dance, the carnival, started and 
added to the beauty of the scene and 
to the revelry of the dancers. Ser- 
pentine after serpentine was tossed 
across the decorations overhead so 
that finally the dancers were weaving 
their joyous way through a labyrinth 
of colored tendrils. This maze grad- 
ually untangled and settled on the 
heads and shoulders of the dancers. 
but it seemed to us that a good part of 
it was heaped on the head of our 
good-natured “Mike” Weaver. 

The dance lasted until breakfast was 
served after which the merrymakers 
departed for the train and thence to 
the “backwoods” and their banana 


homes. 


sss 


The photograph shows one of five deflectors which 
were placed along the Motagua River bank on 
Creek Farm, Pilar District, for the purpose of 
stopping the continual washing awa of the soil 
of this farm. For some years past there has been 
a slow but constant eating away of the land by 
the river and of late years a good deal of work 
has been done in this Division to try to remedy 
the loss. With the aid of deflectors and cut-offs 
a lot of good has resulted. The picture shows 
the type of deflector that has been built. Made 
from rough, undressed pine, the deflectors are about 
280 feet long and are designed to protect about 
1,200 feet of bank. Since they were installed the 
first seven bents have been filled each year with 
banana trash and this has formed a sand bar be- 
hind each deflector which in time will help to form 
a new bank The photograph was taken by T. R 
Stevens, Overseer of Creek Farm 


Two new arrivals at Barrios are 
Mr. G. W. Daniels and Mr. Neal 
Wharton from Puerto Castilla. Mr. 
Daniels is in the Material and Supply 
Department and Mr. Wharton with 
the Accounting Department. 

Mr. Joseph Martin, Acting Store- 
keeper of the Division, has left the 
Company and entered the moving pic- 
ture game as a distributor. A fare- 
well party was given our congenial 
“Joe” at the apartment of Mr. D. H. 
Gent, Acting Port Superintendent, on 
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the eve of his departure and was at- 
tended by those who had most inti- 
mately known him during his stay in 
Barrios. The many friends of this 
chap Martin, Harvard, A.B., 21, mar- 
velous though somewhat rapid talker, 
authority on bridge, beloved of all the 
ladies, may, from time to time in the'r 
travels, find him in the renowned city 
of San Salvador, struggling to make 
the public swallow some far-fetched 
film. 

Mr. J. G. Prince announces the 
birth of a daughter, Margaret Grace, 
on December nineteenth. The baby 
was born in Scotland and John has 
had word that both mother and 
daughter are doing fine. Mr. Prince 
is connected with the Merchandising 
Department in Barrios. 

At a recent Department Head meet- 
ing an interesting point was brought 
up relative to the total number of 
years of service with the United Fruit 
Company of the Department Heads of 
the Guatemala Division. The nine- 
teen men present showed in their serv- 
ice a total of 203 years with the Com- 
pany. Guatemala is curious to hear 
if any other Division can equal us on 
this question. 

Mr. J. L. Martin and Mr. E. M. 
Whitcomb were recently transferred 
to the Fruit Dispatch Company and 
are now in the States working for it. 

Mr. Clifford Johnston has just re- 
turned from a vacation in the States 
wearing the latest style in trousers. 

Bobos District recently welcomed 
Mr. M. J. Baker and family to its 
midst. Mr. Baker is now Assistant 
Superintendent there, having been 
transferred from the Fruit Depart- 
ment at Virginia. 

On January 3, in St. Michael’s 
Church, Virginia, Miss Winifred Mary 
Brazil became the bride of Felix F. 
C. Tuckett, the Rev. Frank Kelly offi- 
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ciating. Mrs. Bennett attended the 
bride and James H. Logan was best 
man. Mr. Bennett gave the bride 
away. Following a wedding breakfast 
and reception at the “big house” the 
happy pair left on a wedding trip to 


Guatemala City and Antigua. 

Arnett E. Epling, who had been in 
the States on sick leave for several 
months, has returned to the Division; 


we are all very glad to have him back 
again. 


An idea of what Lower Chickasaw looked like after the windstorm of June, 1925. To 
anyone who has never seen a farm blown down we would say that the last rose of sum- 


mer looks fine by comparison. 
earthquake. 


One has the same helpless sort of feeling as during an 
There is nothing that can be done to help. 


All you can do is sit still and 


listen to the wind whistling —Photo by Mrs. Schultze, Rutherford, N. J. 


LIMON 


The Costa Rica and Panama Divis- 
ions at last got together for a grand 
athletic meet and general jubilee. 
Almirante arrived about twenty-five 
strong, some by rail and some by the 
smallest member of the ““Great White 
Fleet”, the launch Talamanca (Every 
Passenger a Pest). The Talamanca 
rolled rather than sailed into Limon 
Harbor on Friday, February 12, and 
from then until she left on the fol- 
lowing Sunday night that perpetual 
ear to ear grin, always indicative of 
powerful potent mirth caused from 


forces at work within, was much in 
evidence. 

The ball-game was held on Saturday 
afternoon and pronounced a huge suc- 
cess by Almirante. However, let one 
of the ball players tell it: 

Saturday afternoon, February 13, 
the Almirante team managed to take 
the inter-division honors in a baseball 
match by the score of 11-5. Though 
the score gives one an impression that 
it must have been a one-sided affair 
it was far from such. Up to the 
eighth inning, with the score 6-5, it 


and 
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was a real ball game with high hopes 
on both sides of a well-earned victory. 
In the eighth, however, Almirante 
managed to take the fight and heart 
out of the Limonites when, with two 
men on bases and two out, a sharp 
grounder to third, which ordinarily 
would have been handled easily, elected 
to land on a pebble or some such 
object, and soared beautifully over the 
third baseman’s shoulder, into the 
woodland beyond, permitting two runs 
to score. The curtain came down with 
a bang in the ninth when Almirante 
scored 3 more runs, making the final 
score 11-5. 

Almirante brought over a_ well 
trained and organized baseball team 
and long before their arrival their 
power preceded them with the con- 
sequence that the betting was next to 
nil, Limon asking as high as 3 to 1, 
but only one small bet as far as is 
known was made. 

Hamilton, pitching for Almirante, 
appeared hardly to extend himself, 
throwing with a coolness that caused 
the Limon batters a great deal of con- 
sternation. Dove, who started for 
Limon, was forced to retire in the 
fourth and was relieved by Charlie 
Gerchow, who, though well along in 
baseball years, pitched sterling ball and 
more than once managed to throw a 
scare into the Almirante camp. 

As for picking out individual stars 
of the game, it would be a difficult 
thing to decide. Sam Nesbit, Lind- 
strom, Bookout, and in fact the en- 
tire Almirante team played extremely 
well. For Limon, Barney Keough, 
MacLeod, and Chet Oedell. 

The line-up of the two teams was as 
follows: 


Almirante—11 Limon—5 
Wnt iwercneers ede Davis-Jones 
Hoo din sa ek C/Fan ee Oedell 


Carter-Morris ..L. F.....-.--- Nolan 
Patterson ..... SRB eee asl ales Ceruti 
Nesbit .....--- Ses iin Keough 
Tuindstrom)), cece OM Sia one MacLeod 
Spence sie. 1B ercase Gerchow 
Bookout ....-- Warchetiac: «.- Botting 
Hamilton ..... Pitchete sie Dove 
Almirante ..-2.0'3 1.0 0 0 2 3-11 
Timonieu.s4 003002000—5 


Limon attributes her defeat to the 
fact that her players practiced more 
with “highballs” than baseballs and 
also because that debonair “Doyle,” 
the South Boston slugger, was not in 
the line-up. 

Isham Jones’ two-bagger with the 
fungo bat was the cause of much 
mirth but it was really no fault of 
Jones’ as he did not know the differ- 
ence until told. 

Dove’s wing was a bit weak and he 
was forced to fly to the outfield for a 
rest early in the game. 

A fine wooden snow shovel was 
awarded Mr. Gerchow for being the 
most versatile man on the team. 

Following the game the teams left 
for the Community House and by the 
time the gong rang for the banquet 
everyone was in tip-top humor. Some 
of the diners found time to make 
a few remarks during the course of 
the dinner. Mr. Silloway, while rather 
retiring himself, was very active in 
calling for remarks from all the dis- 
tinguished guests present. 

At nine the company adjourned to 
the tennis court where the sweet 
strains of mellow music were already . 
charming the ears. 

The Panamaians were very favor- 
ably impressed with the Limon lovely 
ladies and regretfully left them behind 
on their departure. 

After Sunday spent in getting rid of 
the effects of the night before, the 
boys departed at eight o’clock on the 
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Talamanca. The voyage back was so 
rough that some of the cargo must 
have’ been jettisoned, for when the 


launch left Limon there was a case of 
“Old Parr’ on board which was not 
checked out at Bocas. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY IS CELEBRATED 
AT KINGSTON 


Mrs. Hooke, as a Colonial Dame, was hostess 


The Myrtle Bank is famous for its 
parties and dances and the affairs are 
always so charmingly planned and 
conducted that just to receive an in- 
vitation is to be promised a night 
that will pass as though on wings, 
crowded as it will be with enjoyment 
and pleasure. Each affair is voted by 
the guests who attend as the best ever 
but from the account we have just 
read in The Gleaner of the Costume 
Ball that took place on February 22nd, 
in honor of Washington’s Birthday, 


we should imagine it must have been 
“better than best.” 

Nearly all the guests were in fancy 
dress and we wish space permitted our 
giving you the list of the distinguished 
people who attended and a descrip- 
tion of the beautiful and unusual cos- 
tumes they wore. One of the most 
artistic dresses, however, was worn by 
the wife of a member of our own 
United Fruit Family, Mrs. Hooke, 
wife of T. G. S. Hooke, Resident 
Manager of the Company’s two beau- 
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tiful hotels on the Island, the Myrtle 
Bank and the Titchfield. We presume 
it would be enough so far as our men 
are concerned to say that Mrs. Hooke 
was gowned as a Colonial Dame but 
for the benefit of our girls we will 
state that her gown was of pink and 
silver brocade with the front panel of 
white Chantilly lace banded in powder 
blue velvet ribbon and decorated with 
tiny pink rosebuds and pale blue for- 
get-me-nots. Mrs. Hooke acted as 
Hostess at the charming affair and 
therefore could not compete for any 
of the beautiful prizes; otherwise, 
judging from her photo featured here 
for you, it would seem that she could 
not have failed to have been awarded 
one. 

Among the younger set who at- 
tended in costume was little Jeré 
Brewer, two-year old son of Mr. and 
Mrs. D. Russell Brewer. Mr. Brewer 
is the Company’s Division Accountant 
at Kingston so he too belongs to the 
family. 

Over six hundred guests were pres- 
ent at the Ball, and with three-fourths 
of them in costume it must have been 


a truly magnificent sight to witness 
them all dancing on the beautiful ball- 
room floor of the Myrtle Bank. 


BANES 


The first dance of the Carnival Sea- 
son was given on February 20 in the 
Banes Town Club by the “Minerva 
Society.” It was a great success, many 
declaring it the gayest dance they had 
attended in Banes. 

The pretty costumes worn by the 
young ladies of the Society, the 
dreamy strains of danzon and hab- 
afiera, and the unconfined gayety, all 
conspired to make one oblivous to the 
steady drumming of the rain on the 
tile roof. When the last dance was 
finally played in early morning, every- 


one felt it a pity that such an affair 
must end, 

The next Carnival dance is a mas- 
querade, to be held in the Colonia 
Espafiola on March 6. It will be fol- 
lowed at weekly intervals by three 
other dances, to be held alternately in 
the Banes Town Club and the Colonia 
Espafiola. 

Embarcadero was the scene of one 
of the many celebrations conducted in 
Cuba in commemoration of the anni- 
versary of the “Grito de Baire” 


which took place on the 24th of Febru- 
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ary, 1895, when the Cubans renounced 


allegiance to Spain, 

A local orchestra furnished music 
for the occasion. Sack races, greased 
pole climbing, boat races and running 
races were featured, with the winners 
receiving suitable prizes. Sefior Aga- 
pito Rojas, our energetic Collector of 
Customs, and Sefior Delfin Cruz were 
in charge of the affair. 


OUR BIVISION ACCOUNTANT TAKES THE- NE-T..~ 


On Sunday afternoon, February 28, 
the Macabi Club held a Tennis Tour- 
nament, Tea and Dance, the main ob- 
ject of this entertainment being to 
raise funds to purchase a complete 
set of drums for the orchestra being 
organized in Macabi. 

Despite a strong cross court wind 
from Banes Bay, some sterling tennis 
was displayed by the picked teams rep- 


resenting Banes, the Campo and Mac- 
abi. Mrs. J. Hillary and Mrs, J. R. 
Kansas of Banes won the Women’s 
Doubles and Miss Jean Dunn and Mr. 
W. S. Lampton “grabbed off” first 
honors for Macabi in the mixed 
doubles. Mr. Davidson and Mr. 
Cockshott, representing the Campo, 
were the best in the men’s doubles. 
The winners were awarded individual 
cups, the presentations being made by 
Mrs. William Dunn. 

Following the tennis matches the 
orchestra came into its own and played 
some snappy music until 7:30 p. m., 
when the guests departed for their re- 
spective homes, 

Mr. and Mrs. A. H, Weaver were 
the guests of Mr. C. W. Diebold dur- 
ing February. Mr. Weaver was for- 
merly employed at the Felton Mines. 

Mr. W. H. Wood, who has been 
with us for about two years as Asst. 
Mayoral of Los Angeles and later of 
Tasajeras Farm has resigned his 
position to take up other work in the 
North. 


Mr. Fred Holcomb’s many friends 
here were very glad to read in the 
Havana Post of his appointment, by 
President Coolidge, to the position of 
Auditor of Porto Rico. 

Mr. J. D. O'Sullivan, Chief Clerk 
of the Santa Marta Division, with 
Mrs. O’Sullivan and their daughter, 
Norah, are spending their vacation 
here. Needless to say, “Sully” has not 
forgotten polo, and made an especially 
strong number two for the Banes 
Team on the 24th of February. 


Visitors from Preston during Feb- 
ruary were Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, 
Mr. French, Mr. Cameron and Mr. 
W. B. Smith. 

Mr. D. E. Bush, of the Agricultural 
Department, left to spend his vacation 
at home in Lumpkin, Ga. 
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HAS IT EVER OCCURRED TO 
xYOU 
THAT 

The Banes Division Almacen is one 
of the finest and most up-to-date estab- 
lishments of its kind in the tropics. 

The building is a one-story con” 
crete structure 325 feet long and 186 
feet wide and is divided into five retail 
stores including Hardware, Groceries, 
Ready Made Clothes, Dry Goods and 
Hats and Shoes. 

The Wholesale stores are in the rear 
of the building and are served by a 
separate railroad siding and an un- 
loading platform twenty-five feet wide 
and extending the entire length of the 
building. 
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The whole scheme of the building is 
carefully thought out and the interior 
is so well lighted by natural lighting 
that an excellent display of stock can 
be made at any time with a mini- 
mum use of electric lights. 


When one realizes the large assort- 
ment of different kinds of articles 
carried in stock it would seem that 
“Forty-five Minutes from Broadway” 
would make an excellent slogan for an 
advertisement campaign. 


The store runs a very popular news 
service by which its customers are fur- 
nished with the latest magazines 
from the States at prices only slightly 
above actual cost. 


View of a main street in Preston, showing on 
Preston Merchandise opposite 


the left the General Office Building, with the 


33 32 2 
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CRISTOBAL 


These letters were 
They are literal transcriptions of the 


report book in the possession of Mr. E. 
they were written. 


LETTER NO. 1 

Night Watchman 

Mr. Daly, Chief Wharf Clerk 

Last night the Captain took me up Stas 
an say to me that I not go Down in the 
hole that I mus Make duitia on the Brage 
rond He Room and the Salon for last Trape 
in Balboa they stold som Things in his 
Toom am the Salon so I mus keep my yias 
open an see know Body still any thing an 
Sonday I will be in the hole for He is go- 
ing taking carigo. - 

At 12 the Chief Officer took me in the 
Salon an give me coffee an Somthing to eat. 


I was very much Sar I remand your Obdian 
fateful Soven of Your. 


LETTER NO. 2 
The wind was blowing very Hight Last 
Night about 2.30 all your Papers ware on 
the grond. I Pick them up so I dont know 


if is all, 
Night Whatchman. 


LETTER NO. 3 

Last night on the Imperial at the Howure 
of 10:30 on the Deack ware There ware 
takin Cargo on the Shout thrwe the Port 
hole I was on Deute thare Childins ware 
torkin With the Black men very often so I 
had my yeas on them wthen fond that They 
could not get me out there site To do what 
they wonted to do they all Came up to me 


an started to chalin me to fight and tel me 


how they will cut me up. But I did not 
skere of them wthen they fond that they 
could not do noting with me they all live 
and go to the next hole ware one of the 
officer was make in dute So the Forman 
of the gans sow one of the Childin wen 
Beteen the Boks So he call me Down So 
wthe I wthen down I sow the man I was 
taken him up to the Policeman and one of 
the officer was in the hole say to me that I 
cant take him to jale he will call the Chief 
Officer and then the Chief come he floge 


him. 
LETTER NO. 4 
United Fruit Company 
Night Whatman 
On Bord the Imperial nothing gan rong 
Every thing was all Right and She get 


LETTERS OF A NIGHT WATCHMAN 


written to the Chief Dock Clerk of the Cristobal Division in 1916, 
originals, the latter being contained in a small 
J. Daly of the Cristobal Division, to whom 


thruw at 12. So I wthen on the tenadores 
at 12.30. Hatch No. 1 was right No. 2 one 
kase of corn was fond stor mising 3 tins 
hatch N. 3 one Barle of Sodar was fond 
Broken and 12 kase of C. oil ware lickin. 
By hhandlin Bad. be Side that Every thing 
Ealds was alright Sar. 


LETTER NO. 5 


In S. S. Heredia—Night Whatchman 

in Hatch No. 3. 

Panama. 

3 Crate Onions found Broken. On the 
day. Shife 2 Box of apples fond an 7 
Broken A fuew Short for Port Limon So 
I made the Cappinter nail it up that was 


Il. 
j LETTER NO. 6 


Last Night on the S. S. Aysen about the 
hours of 2:30 In Hatch No. 7 on Sling of 
coppar Contain. 7 ore Pisis Wthen Down. 
in the sea on account of the Shipe wthen on , 
one Side to much Wate on one Side. 

No. 2. are crose the Dock Ware they was 
takin cargo the work was very Bad they 
took of Som of the Boks and sit on So 
by that they could not work Break all the 
Boks I spoke to them an they told me I am 
not know forman So told the forman an 
He side to me that he hasn nought min that 
is by they doin so, 


Cristobal Division takes great pleas- 
ure in announcing the marriage of 
Miss Ethel Wainio, stenographer of 
the Passenger Department, Cristobal 
Division, to Mr. H. L. Staples. The 
event took place at Balboa Friday, 
January 29, and the happy pair spent 
their honeymoon at Taboga Island, the 
Bermuda of the Pacific. Mrs. Staples 
has resumed her duties in the Passen- 
ger Department and this Division 
wishes all success and happiness to the 
newlyweds. 
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Prominent passengers arriving at 
Cristobal by the S.S. Bayano, Febru- 
ary 6, were Viscount and Viscountess 
Gladstone. The Viscount was for 
many years Governor-General of 
South Africa. He is the son of the 
late William E. Gladstone, famous 
premier of Great Britain. Viscount 
and Viscountess Gladstone will remain 
a short time on the Isthmus and 
March 6 expect to sail for England 
by the S. S. Cavina. : 

Mr. Duff Lake, of New Orleans, 
who is well known on the Isthmus, ar- 
rived at Cristobal by the S.S. Heredia, 
February 14. Mr. Lake is on a tour 
in the interests of his firm. When mak- 
ing reservations for Port Limon, he 
was anxious in his inquiries regarding 
how he could most easily get back to 
Havana. On being advised of our new 
Saturday freight service from Cristo- 
bal to Havana and New York, a large, 
joyous smile spread over Mr. Lake’s 
face and in a happy voice he ex- 
claimed, “Gee, that’s good; I was 
afraid I would have to go on some 
other line. You know, I’ve been sail- 
ing on United Fruit Company ships 
for fifteen years and if I had to take 
any other line I’d feel out of place.” 
This advertises United Fruit Company 
service to the limit and Mr. Lake has 
always been a booster for our Com- 
pany. 


Among the prominent passengers ar- 
riving by the S. S. Pastores at Cristo- 
bal March 11, 1926, was Mr. Ralph 
Cram. Mr. Cram is an architect of 
note and his latest work has been the 
making of the plans for the Cathedral 
of St. John The Divine, New York. 

By the S. S. Pastores at Cristobal 
March 11 there also arrived Mr. Ralph 
Strassman, editor of the Red Book 
Magazine. Mr. and Mrs. Strassman, 
before leaving the Isthmus, declared 
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themselves as having thoroughly en- 
joyed their visit to Panama. 


Mr. F. S. Pauling, cashier of Cris- 
tobal Division, returned on the S. 5S. 
San Bruno to Cristobal March 9, 
after spending a very pleasant vaca- 
tion in and around Boston. During 
his trip to the States Mr. Pauling saw 
for the first time his new daughter, 
and reports that the baby was trying 
to walk and trying to talk before he 
left. He further reports that Mrs. 
Pauling and the new young lady are 
doing very well and expect to return 
to the Isthmus some time in the near 
future. 


A distinguished passenger arriving 
by the S. S. Carare at Cristobal Feb- 
ruary 20 was John George Stewart 
Murray, Eighth Duke of Atholl. 

This gentleman is the descendant of 
a line of Scottish chieftains, who have 
made history since the first Stewart 
was appointed Earl of Atholl in the 
early part of the Sixteenth Century. 
He is a descendant of Mary, Queen 
of Scots. History is crowded with 
deeds of the Dukes of Atholl and the 
present holder is no exception, This 
gentleman has had the honor of serv- 
ing in three wars. He served with 
Kitchener in the Egyptian Campaign 
on the Nile in 1898, and fought with 
distinction at the Battle of Khartoum. 
He also fought in the Boer War and 
was very prominent in Gallipoli and 
Egypt during the Great War. He also 
served as first lord of British Air Min- 
istry and is one of the wealthiest no- 
blemen in Great Britain, owning ap- 
proximately two hundred thousand 
acres of property. 

His official residence is Blair Castle 
in Perthshire, Scotland. During his 
stay at Cristobal he was entertained by 
Mr. Paul West. 
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On the Carare there was also Mr. 
Arthur Stockley, accompanied by his 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Stockley, 
and Mrs. M. Ackerley. Mr. Stockley 
needs no introduction to the readers 
of UNnrFRUuITCo, and those of us who 
know the Great White Continental 
Fleet which carries bananas to Europe, 
also know Mr. Stockley. While at 
Cristobal Mr. Stockley and party were 
also entertained by Mr, West. 

Cristobal Division looks forward tuo 
a return visit from the Stockleys, 


Distinguished passengers arriving at 
Cristobal during the week ending Feb- 
tuary 27, were the Count and Countess 
de Kerchove, who arrived by the S. S. 
Abangarez, February 23, 1926. Count 
de Kerchove is a very distinguished 
nobleman of Belgium and is at the 
present time occupying the exalted po- 
sition of Governor of Flanders. He 
had been granted a leave of absence 
from his official duties by His Maj- 
esty, King Albert, of Belgium, and 
was on an extended tour of the United 
States, Mexico and the West Indies. 
He returned to Flanders by the S. S. 
Pellerin de Latouche, of the French 


Line, sailing from Cristobal February 
26, 1926. 


Mr. William H. Pontin, the un- 
crowned king of Bocas del Toro, ar- 
rived at Cristobal on the Yacht Tal- 
amanca March 18, 1926. When last 
seen Billy was wearing his right arm 
im’'a sling, caused from shaking hands 


with all of his old friends on the Isth- 
MAUS. 30-5 ‘ 


By the S. S. Sixaola from Santa 
Marta March 18, 1926, there arrived 
Mr. Ross B. McElroy, Traveling Au- 
ditor of the United’ Fruit Company. 
Mr. McElroy was accompanied by 
Mr. Edward English and Mr. Herbert 
Schumacker, members of his staff. 
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After finding out how their old friends 
were on the Isthmus Messrs. McEl- 
roy, English and Schumacker sailed 
for Port Limon by the S. S. Abanga- 
rez the same day. 


A visitor of note to Cristobal by the 
S. S. Abangarez March 17, 1926 was 
Captain Thomas Walker of New Oe 
leans. It has been several years since 
Captain Tom’s smiling face was last 
seen in Cristobal and this time in- 
stead of from the bridge it was from 
the promenade deck. Captain Walker 
reports everything going fine at New 
Orleans. 

When asked if Joe Gerchow was 
painting New Orleans “red’’ we were 
advised that he was contemplating sell- 
ing pedigreed stock to the natives. 

Captain Walker, after being enter- 
tained by several of his old friends, de- 
parted on the Abangarez for Limon 
March 18. 

Membership in the Order of the 
Pink Banana has been granted to the 
following: 

To the applicant for employment at 
Cristobal Division who answered 
Question No. 4 on Application Blank 
as follows: “A cold in the head. 
(Question No. 4 reads ; “Have you 
any physical disability or deformity : 
If so state specifically what it is.”) _ 

To the employe of Cristobal Divis- 
ion who when making out his appli- 
cation for bond answered the question 
regarding his father’s occupation as 
“Dead’’—Adadress, “Cemetery. ; 

To the lady who phoned requesting 
information relative to the arrival of 
the S.S. Pastores and when informed 
that the Pastores was already in port 
insisted that we must be wrong, as 
there was a lady passenger on that 
steamer who was a friend of hers and 
who had phoned her about three 


hours previous that she would arrive 
at Cristobal on the S.S. Pastores at 4 
P.M. of the evening of the day on 
which she had telephoned. 

To the employe in Cristobal Divis- 
ion who insisted that the S.S. San José 
sailed from Cristobal to New York 
on three successive Saturdays during 
February. 

To the soldier who insisted that 
there was an agreement between the 
United States Army and the United 
Fruit Company that any soldier wish- 
ing to purchase his discharge could do 
so by obtaining an affidavit from the 
United Fruit Company, certifying that 
he was entitled to discharge. 

From the gangway of the Cartago 
arriving at Cristobal March 14 stepped 
Mr. Robert V. Howley, Commercial 
Superintendent of the Tropical Radio 
Telegraph Company, Boston. Mr. 
Howley spent several days in Cristo- 
bal and made many friends in this 
Division. He sailed for Corinto on 
the S.S. Ecuador of the Panama Mail 
Steamship Company, March 21. 


Mr. Gibbons is very eagerly seeking 
the answer to the following question, 
asked by Arthur, Jr., aged six: “Papa, 
ee do fireworks go when they go 
up?” 


Mrs. Jac Cerveny met a young lady 
while walking down the street and 
they stopped a few moments to con- 
verse. 

Lady Friend: “I suppose you carry 
a memento of some sort in that locket 
of yours.” 

Mrs. Jac C.: “Yes, it is a lock of 
my husband’s hair.” 

Lady Friend: “But your husband 
is still alive.” 

Mrs: Jac C.: 
gone.” 


“Yes, but his hair is 


See 
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CRISTOBAL STEVEDORES 


By STEVE KNows 


They studied the list of the cargo she 
brought 

The Pastores bound for Colon, 

And Ellison listened as Tony read out, 

And Bailey was one of the throng. 

“She’s got twelve hundred tons, two cows 
and a bull, 

And her mail puts her down by the head.” 

“She'll never sail out of this port Friday 
eve,” i 

Said Ellison, Tony and Red. 


“Read out the list,” said Red again, 

And Ellison scratched his head; 

And Tony, we call him ‘Tony the Wop,’ 

Once more the list he read. 

“There’s a bull and two cows, there’s bag- 
gage and mail, 

And of cargo she’s got quite a pile.” 

“This hooker will never get out on time,” 

Said Tony and Red, with a smile. 


The baggage and mail were gotten off, 
The derricks were rigged by the crew, 
And Cap Ellison said to Bailey the Red, 
“She’s got most of her freight in ‘two.’” 
“Shell never get out, the son-of-a-gun, 
Her cargo’s all stowed up ahead. 

Did ever you see the likes of it?” 

Said Ellison, Tony and Red. 


Hatch Number One was finished first, 


_ And the gang in Four did well, 


And the bull and the cows were put ashore, 

But Ellison cursed like hell! 

“There’s an hour’s more work in Number 
Three, 

In Number Two they’re dead; 

They’re going to hold the damship here,” 

Said Ellison, Tony and Red. 


“Put Farrington’s gang in Number Two, 
Let Tony go down on the pier 

And keep the cargo cleared from the slings, 
We'll shift some freight out of here!” 
At five o’clock the ship was discharged 
‘And the mate on the fo’c’stle head. 
“Well, we got the old wagon ready for 


sea, 
Said Ellison, Tony and Red. 
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ALMIRANTE 


EVEN FISH LIKE ’EM 


Joe Gerchow, Jr., with his sister, Mae, exhibiting 

a three-pound snapper which he hooked from the 

seawall behind his home. Joe, Jr., baited his hook 

with a piece of ripe banana. He says bananas 
make better bait than worms 


THE RETHOURTHFUL ‘COUNTRY PRETH 


(A Country newspaper editorial reprinted fifty years ago in the Boston Transcript). 
“We are thorry to lave to explain that our compothing room wath entered lath 

night by thome unknown thcoundrel, who thtole every ‘eth’ in the ethtablithment and 

thucceeded in making hith ethcape undetected. 

“The motive of the mithcreant wath doubtleth revenge for thome thuppothed inthult. 

“But it thall never be thaid that the petty thpite of any thmall thouled villain hath 
dithabled our preth, and if thith meetth the eye of the detethtable rathcal we beg to 
athure him that he underethtimated the rethourceth of a firth-clath preth when he 
thinkth he can cripple it hopelethly by breaking into the alphabet. We take thith 
occathion to thay to him furthermore that before next Thurthday we thall have three 
timeth ath many etheth ath he thtole. 

“We have reathon to thuthpect that we know the cowardly thkunk who com- 
mitted thith act of vandalithm, and if he ith ever theen prowling about thith ethtab- 
lithment again, by day or by night, nothing would give uth more thatithfaction than to 
thoot hith hide full of holeth.” 
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BOSTON 
REVERE SUGAR REFINERY 


BOWLING LEAGUE 


Yes, indeed! It was quite a party 
the Refinery Bowlers threw at their 
First Annual Banquet on March 6. 
Guests and bowlers to the number of 
110 sat down to bountifully laden 
tables and fell to with much gusto. 
lor bowlers they certainly showed 
striking form as plate polishers and 
quickly and accurately cleaned up all 
spares of turkey and fixin’s in sight. 
Following the banquet an address of 
welcome was given by Mr. Rucken- 
brod, President of the League. He was 
followed by Vice-President H. E. 
Worcester, Superintendent J. W. 
Lowe and Chief Engineer De Vries. 
Mr. Worcester congratulated the boys 
on the splendid showing the League 
made and spoke of the helpful spirit 
which is bound to result when men 
have some common interest other than 
their daily work. Mr. Lowe remarked 
on the value of competition in work 
and play as an incentive towards do- 
ing bigger and better work than your 
opponents. (This we take exception 
to if his golf game is any criterion.) 
Had there been a palm awarded for 
after-dinner speaking Chief Engineer 
DeVries would certainly have had to 


accept it for his scintillating manifes- 
tation of witticism in reply to the 
toastmaster’s aspersions on his 
prowess as a bowler. He was unani- 
mously acclaimed the Champ Clark of 
the evening. . 

Following the speaking Mr. Wor- 
cester presented the medals which he 
had so generously donated to the win- 
ners. If the broad grins of happiness 
appearing on the recipients’ faces 
were any indication of appreciation 
we feel sure Mr. Worcester’s contribu- 
tion to the League was gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Entertainment of considerable va- 
riety was next on the program and 
from the opening number by our own 
Quartette to the finale by our genial 
timekeeper, Frankie Monahan, the 
party abounded in good cheer. The 
boys want to extend their thanks to 
Frankie Monahan, Tim Deveney, Our 
Quartette, The Mud Press Twins and 
Billy Collins for their generous con- 
tribution to the evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

High Average—Revere Champ— 
James W. Gover 96.41. 

High Single String—Stanley 
Nichols 139, 


ay = 
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High Three 
Vahey 347. 

High Team Single—Mechanical De- 
partment 532. 

High Team Three 
House 1456. 

Winning Team—Mechanical De- 
partment Messrs. Carroll, Weisch- 
mann, Gover, Estabrook, Murphy, 
Cronin, Deregon and Dorr. 

Pan House Team—Messrs. Noonan, 


Strings—Joseph A. 


Strings—Pan 


Reed, O’Brien, McKenzie, Finneran, 


Cole and Hughes. 


Standing Wea Tel) 
Mechanical G4.20 7 ol 
Pan Poses (Ge ee Gasoo 
Production 2a 0o Ol. O3L 
PACKING ce 42 42 .500 
Transportation. 38 46 .452 
Warehouse ... 34 50 .404 
Machine Shop. 23 61 .273 
Steamfitters .. 21 63 .250 


ASAI“ 


A 
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NOTES ON THE BANQUET 


Several new records in plain and 
fancy gastronomy were established 
during the repast, the most notable of 
which was Bowsher’s high run of 12 
on the ice cream. 


Larry Morgan’s sympathetic rendi- 
tion of the “Prisoner’s Song”’ was well 
received by Paul Johnson, who was in 
a most receptive mood and thanked 
Mr. Morgan several times during the 
evening. 

John O’Neil took several flashlight 
pictures of George Ruckenbrod and 
Larry Morgan. 

Charley Norton sported a new hair- 
cut—Deregon said it was a shingle 
bob—close to the wood. 

It was a coincidence that Joe Dolan 
celebrated his birthday the same date. 


He was in a remarkable state of pres- 
ervation. 


Mr. Frederick G. Holcomb, Auditor 
of the Revere Sugar Refinery, has been 


appointed by President Coolidge 
Auditor of Porto Rico. Several weeks 
ago the President’s representative 


asked Mr. Cutter to recommend a 
trained man in whom everyone may 
have confidence for the position and 
as a result Mr. Holcomb received the 
above appointment. Mr. Holcomb’s 
career with the United Fruit Com- 
pany has been an interesting one as the 
following tabulation will show: 

November 1, 1910 — Joined the 
Company as Paymaster at Preston, 
Cuba. 

October 1, 1913—Promoted te 
Cashier at Preston, Cuba. 

January 1, 1914—Chief Clerk at 
Preston, Cuba. 

February 20, 1915—Became Audi- 
tor of the Banes Division. 


> - 


December 15, 1915~- Transferred 
temporarily to the General Office. 

July 1, 1916—Returned to Banes as 
Division Accountant. 

December 14, 1917 — Appointed 
Traveling Auditor. 

August 6, 1920—Auditor at Banes. 

March 1, 1922—Appointed Auditor 
of the Revere Sugar Refinery. 

March 1, 1926—Auditor of Porto 
Rico. 

Mr. Holcomb is 38 years old and 
was married in Chicago in April, 1913, 
to Lucille Dayton Hewett. They have 
one daughter, Marjorie. A traveling 
bag was presented to Mr. Holcomb by 
his office associates at the Refinery 
and every one of them wishes him 
great success in his new position. 

Mr. Conant W. Udell has been ap- 
pointed Acting Auditor of the Revere 
Sugar Refinery. Mr. E. Russell 
Peach has been made Chief Clerk. 


A few weeks ago, a street car com- 
pany in a small Southern town was 
forced to place an antiquated car in 
service temporarily. As the car pro- 
ceeded through the fashionable part of 
town on its initial trip, a smart young 
man jumped upon the step of the car 
and hailed the conductor: 

“Hello, Noah, is the Ark full?” 

“Yes, they are all in but the jack- 
ass; come on in,” replied the conduc- 
tor. 


The United States has never had 
enough internationally minded men.— 
Victor M. Cutter in The Independent. 


This Chinese proverb may be of 
value to us all: “We cannot keep the 
bird of sorrow from hovering over our 
head, but we can keep him from nest- 
ing in our hair.” 


EE 


ee 
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Two masts and a funnel 
bound North, thought to 
be United Fruit Com- 
pany’s steamship Maravi. 


—From a sketch drawn 

by “Bertie” Ross, Second 

Officer of the steamship 
Maravi 


GENERAL OFFICE 


A new Radiola 30 and a new Pack- 
ard Sedan seem to be taking up most 
of Mr, P. R. Calder’s evenings and 
Sundays with the result that the un- 
der-dogs of the Accounting Depart- 
ment are taking up bowling, dancing, 
dramatics and golf. 

The Charleston has made its ap- 
pearance at 1 Federal Street, and we 
understand that after a few more re- 
hearsals that are being attended regu- 
larly, the G. O. Stenogs will challenge 
our shufflin’ sisters from the Divisions 
to a contest. 

The new faces in the Accounting 
Dept. this month are Mr. Bernard 
Drury on the Fruit Statistics desk and 
Mr. F. G. Anderson in the Radio Bu- 
reau, We welcome them into our Ac- 
counting family. 

We regret to announce that Mr. 
Emil W. Hanson, Bureau Head on 
Radio Accounting, is leaving us April 
Ist, His new interests will be with 


the Boston Cutting Die Co. in an of- 
ficial capacity, and we are certain that 
his new associates have chosen a wise 
head to pilot their business. He leaves 
with our best wishes for success. 

Our congratulations are extended to 
Mr. W. B. Lamprey, Mr. Hanson's 
former assistant, on his promotion to 
Bureau Head. 

Mr. D. J. O'Sullivan, Chief Clerk 
of the Colombia Division Accounting 
Dept. arrived in Boston on the Mayari, 
March 11th, from Banes, minus the 
wife. His stay in Boston was not so 
cheerful as could be hoped for as he 
succumbed to the grippe and was con- 
fined to his hotel. It is seven years 
since he left the General Office for 
Puerto Castilla, and his friends at the 
G. O. were glad to greet an old famil- 
iar face. 

Mr. M. C. Laffie, of the Cable Bur- 
eau at the General Office, has been 
transferred to Mr. Chittenden’s office 
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to take the place of Mr. E. J. Gorman PANTOMIME PICTURES 
who has left our company to go with 


the New England Mutuai Life Insur- 
ance Company, 

Since the girls of the General Of- 
fice have taken up bowling it is 
rumored that Mr. Harold Symonds is 
quite worried about losing his laurels. 
Although Mr. Symonds admits an av- 
erage of 150, it is thought that he will 
have to do better than this when the 
girls really start, 

On the day following Washington’s 
birthday Mr. Harold L. Harlow of the 
Engineering Department at the Gen- 
eral Office arrived bright and early 
with a large smile, and cigars. The 
reason was a daughter, Barbara Jean, 
born on February 22, 


No. 1 


Place: United Fruit Company, General 
Office. 

Time: Not often enough. 

Characters: Guess, 


Puzzle: Locate missing member of the 
Central Stenographic Department. 

(Second picture will follow in next issue 
of Unifruitco.) 


“WELCOME” TO THE STRANGER 


When strangers step into place 
Let welcome beam over your face; 
Don’t pick them apart and act without heart 
But practice forbearance and grace. 
Remember the time you were new 
You felt rather shaky and blue; 
You longed for a smile—just once in a while— 
From some of the old office crew, 
A smile doesn’t cost us a cent, — 
Yet how it dispels discontent! 
It’s like a handshake; for the newcomer’s sake 
Hand him some encouragement, 
So let’s get together and do 
Our bit for the ones who are new. 
And then they can feel that your welcome was real 
When welcome was tendered by you. 
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D. P. Wilson’s costume was the most 
grotesque 


The Mardi Gras Ball on February 
16 at the Brightelmstone Club was a 
colorful affair, from the point of view 
of decorations as well as costumes. 
Every one who saw the decorations 
appreciated the work that was neces- 
sary to secure the final effect. 

The grand march presented a kalei- 
doscopic picture and Miss Casey, 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. Eckstein were not 
envied their task of judging. Prizes 
were awarded for the most attractive 
costumes to Mrs. Richardson as Peter 
Pan and Charlie Laffie as a jockey. 
Ann Kennedy took the prize for the 
most grotesque costume in a combined 
ballet girl and workingman’s costume. 
The accompanying photograph shows 
why D. P. Wilson received the prize 
for the most grotesque costume for the 
men. Prizes for the funniest costumes 
went to Frank Mackey as a Banana 
Boy and to Miss Haynes as a Dutch 
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boy. Al Carpenter as a flapper re- 
ceived honorable mention. He car- 
ried the part so well that he didn’t 
have a chance for the prize for it was 
not until the unmasking that it was 
positively ascertained that he was 
masquerading. “Al” incidentally is 
writing a short skit entitled “A Lei- 
surely Entrance and a Hasty Exit 
from the Ladies’ Dressing Room.” 


Henry I. Wheeler, Treasurer of the 
Unifruitco Club, has been transferred 
to New York. He is overjoyed at his 
graduation to the New York Division 
and looks forward to the steamship 
work with a great deal of pleasure. 

The Boston Office requests that the 
New York people keep.on eye on him 
so that he won’t get lost in the big 
city, and if he is found wandering, we 
trust they will direct him to the proper 
subway. 

On the eve of his transfer, Mr. 
Wheeler was presented with a ten- 
pound boy, which we believe is the 
world’s record in the Unifruitco fam- 
ily. Naturally, we anticipate his name 
to be Henry, Jr., and we hope his 
daddy has him lined up for member- 
ship in the Unifruitco Club when he 
comes of age. 

Mr. Earl Forsyth of the Comp- 
troller’s Office, noted for his ability as 
a wrestler (with consolidated balance 
sheets), has decided that he prefers to 
become a banker so that he can deal 
with real cash instead of balance sheet 
figures. He has resigned to accept a 
position with the Boston Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company and we understand 
that his genial personality is very 
much missed. Needless to say, the 
Company wishes him the best of luck 
in his new work. 
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The girls in the General Office have 
started to bowl. This means for the 
men to watch out, for in their first 
attempt on the evening of March 4 at 
the Huntington Bowling Alleys they 
already have developed a “Powerful 
Katrinka,” and before the season is 
out they promise many more. 

Twelve were in the first party and 
it is hoped that next time more than 
thirty-five will get together, 

One evening a week has been chosen, 
and after the muscles are limbered up, 
we hope to see “strike, spare, strike, 
spare” on the score of each of the 
contestants, 


The second bowling party was held 
by the girls of the General Office on 
Thursday evening, March 11, at the 
Huntington Bowling Alleys. The en- 
thusiasm grows as each Thursday ap- 
proaches. This time twenty gaily de- 
parted at five o’clock. Some supped 
with ‘‘Minerva,” and others chose the 
romantic charms of the Orient in 
Yoeng’s Chinese Restaurant. 

The balls started rolling promptly 
at 6:30 and it was not long before 
there were thrilling scores and some 
beginners proved to be prospective 
champions, 

At the end of three strings, the four 
winners were as follows: 


Total Aver. 
MOU ee sai erate 246 82 
Byrichiet 22) dea 230 77 
Moores aciee 228 76 
Cummings ee 205 68 


Owing to the lateness of the bowling 
season it was decided not to form 
teams until next fall, which means, 
judging by the above scores, that the 
men’s team will have some competi- 
tion next winter. 


There were twelve contestants at 
the third weekly bowling party of the 


girls at the General Offices, Thursday, 
March 18. This time the laurels went 
to the following: 


Total Aver, 
A. Lockwood ... 242 81 
H. M. Sheddon . 240 80 
A. McCarthy. .9232 7 77 
E. Mathers ..... 211 70 


CAN YOU TELL? 


When the English tongue we speak 
Why is “break” not rhymed with “freak”? 
Will you tell me why it’s true 

We say “sew” but likewise “few”, 
And the fashioner of verse 

Cannot cap his “horse” with “worse”? 
“Beard” sounds not the same as “heard”: 
“Cord” is different from “word”; 
‘Cow”’ is cow but “low” is low; 

“Shoe” is never rhymed with “foe”; 
Think of “hose”, and “dose” and “lose”, 
And think of “goose” and also “choose”. 
Think of “comb”, and “tomb” and “bomb” 
“Doll”, and “roll”, and “home” and 


And since “pay” is rhymed with “say”, 

Why not “paid” with “said”, I pray? 

We have “blood”, and “food” and “good”, 

“Mould” is not pronounced like “could”, 

Wherefore “done”, but “gone” and 
“lone”? 

Is there any reason known? 


WARNING AGAINST THE CARELESS 
USE OF PREPOSITIONS 


Child: “I want to be read to.” 

Nurse: “What book do you want to be 
read to out of?” 

Child: “Robinson Crusoe.” d 

(Nurse goes out and returns with “The 
Swiss Family Robinson”). 

Child : “What did you bring me that book 
to be read to out of from for?” 


There’s a vast difference between 
having a carload of miscellaneous 
facts sloshing around loose in your 
head and getting all mixed up in tran- 
sit, and carrying the same assortment 
properly boxed and crated for con- 
venient handling and immediate deliv- 
ery; or in plain language—‘Make 
your brain a file—not a pile.” 
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KEEP SMILING 


By Carotine Kirk 


When all the dreams that you have dreamec 
Are faded in the dawn; 
When all the very soul of you 
Has cried, “I can’t go on!”— 
Keep smiling! 


When all the castles that you've built 
In far-off sunny Spain, 
Have vanished at a fairy hand 
To leave you poignant pain— 
Keep smiling! 


When all the sky that beauty held 
Is shadowed deep with gray, 
And rainbows that you've yearned to see 
Have gone where rainbows may— 
Keep smiling! 


Deep out of all your dreamings 
And Castles flecked with sun 
At the foot of ev’ry rainbow 
When long day’s work is done, 
Hid low in velvet shadow 
For those who stand the test, 
Life is there, all eager-eyed, 
To fling to you its best,— 
Keep smiling! 


Note:—The above poem was forwarded to UNIFRUITCO as the contribution of “one 
of the newest, youngest and prettiest members of the Accounting Department.” Judging 
from the tenor of the verses the following adjectives might be added, “poetic”, “idealistic”, 
“optimistic.” A dangerous combination. Bachelors of Boston, beware! 


FOOD VALUE OF THE BANANA 


Reference was made in our last the book for their classes, and City 


issue (Page 448) to “The Food Value 
of the Banana.” You have, in the 
meantime, received this pamphlet and 
many of you have requested addi- 
tional copies for distribution. 

You will be interested to learn that 
this pamphlet is being given wide dis- 
tribution both by this Company and 
by the publisher, Mr. W. M. Leonard. 
The mailing plan of the latter includes 
copies to teachers of Domestic Sci- 
ence and Cooking, Chiefs of Nurses’ 
Training Schools, with offer to supply 


and County School Superintendents, 
with offer to send books to~them or 
by mail direct for use of their teach- 
ers. In response to requests based on 
these offers Mr. Leonard has sent 
over 130,000 copies. 

Many school superintendents in 
making requests state how the pam- 
phlet will be used, as :— 

“T have 126 teachers in my County. 
I would like one for each teacher.” 

“These are for senior class in H. 
S. Course in Homemaking.” 
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A superintendent of schools in the 
middle west wrote Mr. Leonard re- 
garding the pamphlet: “Since it is 
not an advertisement sent out by some 
food company and since the banana 
is So universally used by the children, 
I shall be glad to have you send as 
many of the booklets to the teachers 
as you see fit.” 


A Director of Home Economics 
Training in a State Teachers’ College 
of an eastern state, in ordering copies 
for her classes, wrote: “This booklet 
fills the present need more than any 
booklet I have seen in a long time. 
Thank you.” 


The Superintendent of Homemak- 
ing Department in Public Schools in 
one of the largest cities in this country 
asked for 300 copies to give out at 


a conference to each of the teachers 
in that department. 

In fact, the requests for the pam- 
phlet have been so great that a sec- 
ond and larger edition is being pub- 
lished by Mr. Leonard and will be 
sent by him to over 100,000 physi- 
cians in the United States and Can- 
ada. 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
placing this pamphlet in the hands of 
teachers, doctors and others will re 
sult in better understanding, wider 
distribution and increased consump- 
tion of the banana. 


C7. 


Manager 
Publicity Department. 


NEW ORLEANS 


What young Radio Operator in the 
New Orleans Division getting the bean 
at a King Party and choosing a very 
charming young lady that night as his 
queen to reign with him at the next 
party was so daring as to bring an- 
other girl on that occasion? If you had 
been the chosen “queen” wouldn’t you 
have sung to him a sweet “good-bye?” 
We wonder which one he danced the 
first dance with Ask M. C. C. 


(In which we feature twenty-seven 
names of Radio Department em- 
ployes) 

A GALLANT YOUNG FISHER, 
all disheartened with his poor luck at 
the BROOKS, proceeded to the BAY, 
and fished again without success, 
which he concluded was due to the 
LONG FROST and SNOW; so he 


pulled in his REED and some other 
THING, put on his BROWN HOOD 
and started UPP HILL to SEE MAY 
who kept some sort of BOOTH, with 
a good COOK and RED STOVE for 
service. Seeing a STAGG-supper was 
to be held, he decided to remain for a 
while, so he threw his luggage on the 
BRACKETT and sat down to chin 
with the FRENCH CARPENTER 
who gave a RING for some one to 
bring friend “three-star” and then 
used his only TOOTH to remove the 
CAULK. 

Can any other Department boast of 
such names? 


We are glad that Mr. George H. 
Rogers, who has been in our employ 
sO many years (October, 1912—Gee, 
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the old boy’s getting along!) has re- duty. Here is hoping that he will like 
turned from his vacation and leave of _ the work, and that he and his family 
absence, and reported to the Hialeah will be very happy in their new 
Radio Station on January 22, 1926 for domicile. 


PORTHOLE OBSERVATIONS OF THE BANANA 


COWBOY 
By JosEpH W. COLE 


We take him down when he’s eager and young, to the beckoning Spanish Main, 
And when he’s tired and sick of it all, we ferry him home again. 
On sailing day he’s the first aboard—right at the head of the line, 


Afraid his baggage will be left ashore, or the ship sail ahead of time. 


And once at sea, if it’s not too rough, he’ll talk to all he can— 
It’s his first trip down, he will tell you, and he’s a Company man. 
He’ll stop a waiter or fireman with “Pardner, is it true, 

That yellow-headed parrots are born a Persian blue?” 


“And, say, are the flying fishes, speckled over with polka dots? 
And do the insurrectos shoot the victims of their plots?” 

He gets lost at some Banana Port and is lost for quite a while, 
Then he bobs up with a swagger and wearing a knowing smile. 


He’s really only just a kid who doesn’t give a hang, 

Though he knows now they lied to him, he’s glad to see the gang. | 

The months roll by with gradual change, he loses that cocksure air, 

But he learns about mules and mats and men and, maybe, the ladies fair. 


Then comes a day when he marches aboard—going home, just sick of it all! 
He’s saved his dough, he’ll open a store—he’s deaf to the Tropics’ call. 

But you take it all with a grain of salt, it causes you no alarm, 

He'll come back again some sailing day, baggage marked “Quirigua Farm.” 


And then he’ll stand at the gangway’s head and with power born of knowledge 
He'll pick out some nice new tenderfoot and start a cowboy college. 

“Say, son, watch those tarantulas, they’re big as a frying pan; 

Did you ever hear of a crocodile that used his tail as a fan?” 


And so, when he’s tired and sick of it all, 
We ferry him home from the Main; 
And then when he longs for the waving palms, 
We take him back again. 


> a 
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NEW YORK 
PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


Not the least important department 
of the United Fruit Company must 
be that one having to do with the pur- 
chase of a vast quantity of supplies 
necessary to the well being, in fact, 
the very existence, of thousands of 
employes who constitute the personnel 
of the Company in its far-flung and 
extensive operations. The Purchas- 
ing Department buys practically 
everything from a pin to a locomo- 
tive,—railroad equipment, aeroplanes, 
sugar mill machinery, railroad 
bridges, medical supplies, food, cloth- 
ing, etc. 

Wasn’t it Wellington who, with 
knowledge born of experience during 
many campaigns, declared that an 
army marches on its stomach? So 
with our own not insignificant force 
of many thousands, the commissariat 
is of primal importance, and good 
food and plenty of it must always be 
on hand not only in the headquarters 
town of each tropical division but 
also in the numerous line commis- 
saries throughout the entire division; 
these line stores as they are called 
sometimes extend upward of a hun- 
dred miles into the jungle and are ac- 
cessible only through the Company’s 
railroads, or very often, in the case 
of new land developments, by a still 
further journey by muleback. 

To many of us the method of pur- 
chasing these supplies is well known, 
but the uninitiated may be interested 
to learn that it is principally done by 
a series of requisitions sent up each 
week or at stated intervals to con- 
form to sailings at New York, New 
Orleans or Boston. These requisi- 


tions show the items needed, the 
quantity on hand, the probable 
amount that will be used within a 
stated time and the date the shipment 
is required. After the requisitions 
have been approved by the General 
Manager and registered, they arte 
classified and distributed to several 
buyers who have been assigned to the 
purchase of certain items. After ob- 
taining prices from various sources, 
the order is assigned to the most 
satisfactory supplier. 

Two important factors must be 
considered in placing orders — quality 
and delivery. A special unit, which 
is called the Shipping Department, 
then handles the details of shipping 
and deliveries, and another, called the 
Spanish Department, makes up the 
consular and other documents. All 
very simple, isn’t it? The temptation 
to reply in the vernacular,—‘So 1s 
your old man,” cannot be resisted. 
We'll admit it is very simple until 
your dealer suddenly (after: he has 
had the order two or three weeks) 
finds that the goods he promised for 
delivery will be late from the mill and 
he can’t make the boat, or that. an- 
other salesman has sold the goods to 
someone else, or any one of the many 


- things that do happen when you have 


been under the justifiable impression 
that all was well with that particular 
order. Then your troubles begin and 
there is no let-up until you have 
straightened out the tangle. Then 
only you may go home, feeling like a 
rag to be sure but serene in the knowl 
edge that the shipment will be made 
on time and Mr. Merchandise Super- 
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intendent or Mr. Storekeeper will get 
his supplies on the date specified. 

Then there is the Great White 
Fleet. In addition to the large 
quantities of food to be bought there 
are countless other things to be pur- 
chased in order that the reputation 
for comfort to be enjoyed on a trip 
on one of the Company’s steamers 
shall not suffer. What luxury per- 
vades the atmosphere in the music 
salon, decorated in a wonderful com- 
bination of soft French grey, rose and 
gold. Notice the beautiful carpet, 
woven to our own design and color- 
ing, the product of one of the largest 
manufacturers of fine carpets in the 
world. Admire, as you must, the 
handsome cretonne used in the up- 
holstering of the lounges and chairs. 
These things are all ordered in large 
quantities so that we are always pre- 
pared to refurnish’a ship throughout 
at short notice should the need arise. 
And so it is on down through the list, 
everything of the best,—glassware, 
china, silver, cutlery, linens. Looms 
continually running in Belfast pro- 
duce our own crested goods and when 
you are told that each ship carries a 
complement of several thousand 
pieces of every article and that in 
the storerooms in New York and 
New Orleans there is a reserve stock, 
not only of these items, but also of 
the innumerable supplies required by 
all the steamship departments, includ- 
ing Deck, Engine, Stewards, Radio, 
etc., some realization may be had of 
how the services of the buyer are in 
constant demand. 


PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 
QUOTATIONS 


Mr. Long, our General Manager, 
has returned from a complete swing 
around our circuit, visiting all of our 
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Tropical Divisions. He learned upon 
his arrival home that he had thus suc- 
cessfully dodged several snowstorms 
which have more or less added to our 
joys and tribulations during the past 
two or three months. 

Two events, which may or may not 
be related to one another but which 
would seem to bear more than the 
touch of coincidence have happened 
lately which have caused some degree 
of surmise in the department. 
One of our Tropical Divisions 
ordered some live mice, which we pur- 
chased and shipped. Incidentally, it 
might be mentioned that in this con- 
nection we nearly got into difficulties 
with our Freight Receiving Depart- 
ment, for someone in that organization 
must have at some time read ‘‘Pigs is 
Pigs” and was consequently full of 
suggestions about non-responsibility 
clauses that should have decorated 
the receipt. However that may be, 
it was only a short time later that we 
forwarded several dozen mouse- 
traps to the same Division. We sup- 
pose one may draw his own conclu- 
sions, 

Now that there is a touch of Spring 
in the air and Winter will soon be a 
thing of the past we can expect to 
see more of our friends from the 
Tropics. Somehow they very seldom 
find business in this part of the world 
during the winter months. 

Mr. H. S. Hyde, Division Ac- 
countant at Boston, was in New York 
for a day or so a short time ago and 
several of us were very glad to see 
him again and others to make his ac- 
quaintance for the first time. 

Mr. V. W. Gooch also dropped in 
to say “Howdy.” 

Those of us who are located at 40 
Rector street will be right up to the 
minute when it comes to news, for 
the New York Evening Post has 
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erected a building next door to us we have been supplying. The gist of 
and while in certain quarters it will the complaint is that the erasers on 
shut off some light it is felt that it the ends do not last as long as the 
will have its compensating usefulness, pencils. We suppose we shall have to 
particularly during that time of the search for the proper standardized 
year when the World Series is in ratio between eraser and pencil, un- 
progress. less perhaps the Standardization C-m- 
_ Word has reached us of an impend- mittee has reached a finding on the 
ing complaint regarding the pencils subject. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


the hearty laugh and entered the office 
of the Old Dominion Steamship Com- 
pany as an office boy. “And, if I do 
say so myself,” said he, when inter- 
viewed last week, “I was the best of- 
fice boy that the Old Dominion Com- 
pany ever had.” 

All this happened—“How old did 
you say you were, Mr. Harloe?” “I 
well remember when I was in France,” 
said Mr. Harloe, “we were unloading 
a ship and the bass drums were stuffed 
with socks in order to economize cargo 
and Si 

“How old did you say you were?” 
asked the reporter. “I joined the 
United Fruit Company in October 1, 
1911,” replied Mr. Harloe. “TI was 
appointed to be arate clerk anda year 
later I was made Chief Clerk.” 

“When did you say you were 
born?” 

“Then in 1916 I became General 
Freight Agent and I held the job until 

William V. Harloe is declared to be 1918, when I joined the Army as @ 
the best-looking Freight Traffic Man- ¢4Ptain and served through the World 
ager in the United Fruit Company. War. 

He is diplomatic, prefers blue polka- “My, my, you certainly have seen a 
dot neckties and belongs to four clubs, _ lot,” said the reporter. “How old were 
—driver, mashie, putter and niblick. you when you’ accepted the commis- 
The urge to become a traffic man was. Sion as a captain ?” 

insistent in Mr. Harloe’s soul when “In March, 1919, I was back. with 
a mere child. At fifteen he gave school the United Fruit Company,” said Mr. 
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Harloe, ‘and in 1920 I was appointed 
Freight Traffic Manager.” 

“You surely have accomplished a 
great deal,” appreciatively said the 
reporter, “and at your age, too! You 
don’t look a day over thirty.” 

Mr. Harloe then intimated that he 
had to see a man about a shipment 
of turtles to Colombia and the inter- 
view terminated. 

It is a fact that every opportunity 
was given Mr. Harloe to reveal his 
age. He refuses to enlighten a wait- 
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ing world. And there you are: Mr. 
Harloe is a light bay; stands Lore 
well-barreled, sound, plenty of action. 
He eats half and half (cream, milk 
and crackers for luncheon), will ac- - 
cept a cigar if offered ; claims never to 
have met the Haig and Haig Brothers 
and is an authority on Mayan cul- 
ture. He refuses to allow his mouth 
to be examined, so his age must re- 
main among the mysteries of the cen- 
turies. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


INTRODUCING: Miss Gladys A. Taylor, In Charge Advertising Passsenger 
Traffic Department 


GLADYS A. TAYLOR 


Miss Taylor's business career 
started as stenographer and general 
office assistant with a prominent lum- 
ber concern of New York City. After 
three years service, Miss Taylor en- 
tered the employ of the George L. 
Dyer Advertising Agency of New 
York City and assisted in the prepara- 
tion of the advertising and publicity 
material of numerous important clients 
of that agency. This position she held 
for a period of five years. 

On October 15, 1919, Miss Taylor 
was engaged by the Passenger Traffic 
Department of the United Fruit Com- 
pany as Assistant Advertising Agent, 
and has, since February 1, 1925, been 
in charge of this branch of the De- 
partment. 

The article which appears in this 
number of Unrrruitrco on “Passenger 
Department Advertising and Public- 
ity” gives a brief outline of some of 
the duties assigned to Miss Taylor. 
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PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT ADVER- 
TISING AND PUBLICITY 


By Gtapys A. TAYLor 


There is an old saying to the 
effect that before you advertise 
it is important to have something to 
advertise. The Passenger Traffic De- 
partment of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, being fully confident that 
it has the very best service to 
offer the public, will continue through 
its various branches and mediums of 
advertising and publicity to stimulate 
the interest necessary for an in- 
creased desire on the part of the public 
to partake of the advantages and com- 
forts offered by Great White Fleet sery- 
ice. In addition to this, the Advertising 
Department is constantly educating 
the general public in the fact that a 
trip on a ship of the Great White 
Fleet to the lands where the southwest 
trade winds hold sway is a most de- 
sirable thing and equally as enjoyable 
and educational during the summer 
months as during the winter cruise 
season. A comparison in temperature 
during the summer months plays an 
important part in our literature and 
the results obtained show that this 
particular form of publicity has had 
the desired effect. 

It might interest you to learn that 
during the past year, aside from gen- 
eral newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising campaigns which very thorough- 
ly covered the United States and Can- 
ada, there haye been prepared and 
distributed by the Passenger Traffic 
Department the following quantities of 
advertising material featuring various 
cruises and tours operated from the 
ports of New York and New Orleans: 


Leiilets | aaeerr ee 1,040,000 
Posters) 3.4 i ines aes ~ 14,000 
Sailing Listsoc (og 334,000 
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Jamaica Hotel Books...... 
Agents’ Information Cards.. — 2,800 
Counter Display Cards..... 


Total pieces material pre- ‘ 
pared and distributed. .1,441,500 


In addition to this material, supplies 
of “Folder A,” “Caribbean Cruise 
Book,” “Gates of the Caribbean,” and 
numerous special leaflets prepared for 
organizers, steamship and tourist 
agents and large organizations have 
received wide distribution. 

The need for issuing so many differ- 
ent pieces of advertising material is 
occasioned by the demands of our va- 
rious services. By way of explana- 
tion,—material is prepared to cover 
our New York-Costa Rican-Colombian 
and Guatemalan cruises and our Ja- 
maica Tour for distribution in the 
East and in the New England and 
Middle West States, in order to stimu- 
late tour and cruise business from the 
Port of New York. The same is also 
necessary in connection with the cov- 
ering of our New Orleans-Panama 
cruises, New Orleans-Guatemala trips 
and our Back East Service distributed 
in the West, South and on the Pacific 
Coast for the stimulation of business 
from the Port of New Orleans. 

Both New York and New Orleans 
advertising material go to the same 
agents for distribution and it is there- 
fore necessary to have each piece of 
literature not only’as attractive as pos- 
sible, but different in style and get-up 

and naturally this necessitates the 
same amount of. preliminary work as 
stated above to be performed in each 
case, 
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A few of the exclusive advertising 
features used by the Passenger Traffic 
Department are covered by the charac- 
ter of posters introduced, which are 
changed to meet seasonal and terri- 
torial requirements—counter display 
cabinets, for instance, displayed on 
counters of agents throughout the 
United States, carry changes in cards 
and literature and high-class standard 
hand-lettered window signs are dis- 
played on the front windows of the 
leading steamship and tourist agents’ 
offices throughout the country. An- 
other means employed to keep the 
service constantly before the public is 
the distribution of a large wall map of 
North and South America, which 
shows in detail the routes traversed 
by Great White Fleet ships, and still 
another advertising medium are large 
lithographed steamship pictures, which 
are displayed in schools, universities, 
branches of the Y. M. C. A., steam- 
ship and tourists agents’ offices, infor- 
mation bureaus, Government offices, 
ete. 

And now a brief mention of our 
magazine and newspaper advertising 
campaigns. The message conveyed by 
an advertisement is not spoken but 
printed, and its advantages reach the 
mind through the eye, not the ear, and 
in our case, the pleasures and service 
offered can only be imagined through 
such pictures as the artist and copy- 
writer create. It is our endeavor, 
therefore, in preparing our advertise- 
ments, to keep these points constantly 
in mind, 

While it is impossible to trace ac- 
curately the results obtained directly 
from any given advertisement, we have 
installed a system of “keying” all ad- 
vertisements in order that we may 
keep a close check on all inquiries re- 
ceived and thereby be in a position to 
tell just what the approximate pulling 
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power of each medium has been. It is 
commonly estimated that two persons 
read each copy of a newspaper and 
four persons each copy of a magazine. 
It is, therefore, safe to assume that the 
message of the Passenger Traffic De- 
partment was brought to the attention 
of approximately 74,000,000 persons 
during 1925 as a result of our news- 
paper and magazine campaigns alone. 

Publicity for us in its broadest sense 
is anything and everything that causes 
the public to form an opinion of our 
Company. It may be what people ob- 
serve, or what they hear or what they 
read about us, and it is all helpful. It 
enters into every activity of our Com- 
pany. Every employe of every depart- 
ment is our Company’s advertising and 
publicity representative, because each 
one of ts has more or less contact 
with the public and through these con- 
tacts the Company receives publicity. 
By way of example—if each employe 
in our great organization were to be 
the means of interesting just one per- 
son a year to the extent of taking 
a tour or cruise on the Great White 
Fleet, it can be readily understood that 
the revenue of the Passenger Traffic 
Department would be greatly in- 
creased. Why not try this method of 
publicity for your Company in 1926? 


“Artie? O'Leary, our politician, says he’ll ‘fix it.” 
What? Anything, and that’s that.—Freight Traffic 
Department, New York 
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On Thursday evening, March 
eighteenth, the little Church of the 
Good Shepherd at Fourth Avenue and 
Seventy-fifth Street was well filled 
with friends and fellow-employes of 
Mr. George Thomas Ross who had 
gone over to Brooklyn in a body to 
see him married to Florence Cecilia, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Eric Victor 
Thorsell. It was a delightful wedding. 
The bride and her attendants looked 
charming; the groom handsome and 
happy; the guests smiling and inter- 
ested, And on the following Saturday 
morning much the same crowd as- 
sembled at Pier 9 on the Toloa to wish 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross “Bon Voyage” 
on their trip to Costa Rica. We are 
following them all along the line with 
our good wishes and we will be glad 
to welcome them home again. We 
trust though that George will be less 
“nervous” when he gets back. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 
NOTES FROM NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans enjoyed the biggest 
Mardi Gras this year that has ever 
been known since the Crescent City 
began the celebration of the Carnival. 
The hotels and information bureaus 
report that there were more visitors 
in the city than ever before. During 
the War the Carnival waned some- 
what, but for the last several years 
it has been gradually getting back te 
normal, and this year it surpassed the 
pre-war celebrations. New Orleans 
has always been known as “The City 
of Care Forgot” and the Mardi Gras 
gives it an individuality such as few 
other cities, if any, enjoy. 

The Passenger Department can 
truly say it was a great Mardi Gras. 
More business was declined during the 
Carnival season this. year than was 


ever done in the past. In many in- 
stances three ships instead of one 
could have been filled. In one week, 
for instance, 300 persons were turned 
down on reservations, 


The S.S. Cartago returned to New 
Orleans on March 2, having on board 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
party, one hundred strong, returning 
from a special cruise to Havana, Ja- 
ma‘ca, Panama and Costa Rica. This 
was the fourth consecutive annual 
cruise made by the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce, each time utilizing all 
accommodations on board. The last 
cruise was just as successful, or more 
so, than the first, which is an indica- 
tion that the Great White Fleet service 
meets with the approval of the most 
critical ; otherwise an important body 
like the St. Louis Chamber of Con 
merce would not repeat the same trip 
year after year. 

The party was handled under the 
able direction of Mr. W. A. Chamber- 
lin, of St. Louis and Chicago, who has 
been. conducting party movements 
over our line for the past ten years 
or more. 


The Toloa of the “Great White 
Fleet” is a sister ship of the Ulua and 
accordingly they are equally beautiful; 
but each Master naturally likes his 
own boat best and wants to be asso 
ciated only with her, and, therefore, 
we owe Captain Towell of the Ulua 
our apologies for speaking of him m 
our last issue as Captain of the Toloa 
and at the same time we ask Captain 
Whidden of the Toloa to excuse Our 
connecting even in print another 
skipper with his ship. 
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